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THE NATURE OF POLITICS: 


BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 


1 


POLITICAL Science must presumably be a knowledge. Of what, 
of which order of facts? Of political facts. How defined? In order 
to be a true science, it must seek regularities: in the behaviour of 
which agents? And in what respects? To delimit the object of our 
study we may use one of two methods. We can start from the 
amorphous mass of facts which are loosely called political, and boil 
it down to the common denominator which earns these facts their 
qualification. Or we can start from a narrow and clear definition. 
This latter course involves the considerable difficulty of finding a 
good definition, and the great inconvenience that some things termed 
political may happen to fall out of the limits of our definition. The 
former course, however, we have found impracticable, and the 
reasons are hereafter expounded. 

The root-word politic is currently employed with the function 
of an adjective. It does not clearly and definitely designate any 
distinctive thing; it has no frontiers, indeed, the word non-political 
is used merely to denote another political attitude. The use of the 
word politic designates not a thing, but the relations of anything 
with government. This assertion can easily be illustrated. There is 
no natural affinity between the word politics and the word meat, but 
they come together as soon as it is proposed that the government 
should do something about meat. We call political the pressures 
exerted upon the public authorities to bring about this or that 
decision desired by this or that private interest, we also call political 
the stands taken on the matter by the parties, with a viewto attaining or 
retaining popularity and power. Finally the line of conduct adopted 
in the meat issue, is in most languages called a politic: this is a literal 
translation from the French: ‘une politique’. 

English has here an advantage over my own language which 
disposes only of a difference of articles to denote the difference 
existing between the tug-of-war over some decision, which comes 
under ‘/a politique’, and the line of conduct finally followed, which 
we call ‘une politique’. The English are fortunate in being able to 
contrast ‘politics’ and ‘policy’. 

With this duality, the root politic organizes its growths in a 
symmetrical manner upstream and downstream in relation to a 
waterfall of decision. Politics may be taken to denote the tussle 


1 A lecture delivered at the London School of Economics, 1953. 
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which precedes the decision, and policy the course adopted. It is 
quite clear of course that each little group taking part in the tussle 
has its policy, its line of conduct to bring about the decision it 
desires, and the small group’s policy at this stage is not to be con- 
fused with the policy it seeks to promote. No less clearly this 
ultimate policy is not beyond politics, for politics go on, and the 
policy adopted is a factor in them. 

Are valuable results likely to be achieved by the method outlined 
above, which consists of the progressive break-down into its elements 
of a vast mass of phenomena all falling under the word ‘politics’? 
We do not think so: not a single science can be named which seeks 
to arrive at the simple by way of the complex. 

We much prefer the opposite method, making our base a narrow 
meaning of the word ‘politics’ and building on it. 

The conduct of a private individual, operating on a very 
modest scale, is sometimes called ‘politic’. When is it so called? 
Whenever his conduct has been apt to bring about the results 
desired by him, has been well conceived for its purpose, has been 
well calculated. But there is something more than that. No one 
would say that Robinson Crusoe, in using his intelligence to make 
himself comfortable on his island, had acted on wise political 
principles — but on wise economic ones. 

.The word ‘economy’ is used to denote the good employment (or, 
more generally, just the employment) of the resources of which a man 
disposes. When, therefore, is it proper to speak of his private 
behaviour having a ‘political’ complexion? Whenever the help of 
other men is a necessary condition of his attaining his aim and object. 
Conduct which secures this help, and causes men to perform what- 
ever is necessary to the realization of the mover’s object, is ‘political’ 
conduct, and ‘political’ action is action which bends to the actor’s 
will the wills of others. 

It is this ‘politics of personal relationships’ which is the great 
theme of Balzac. Critics have gone on saying ever since Taine 
(Balzac’s own words authorizing this view) that Balzac’s monument 
is the description of a Society in its every part — and that is what 
Zola, with others after him, has tried to do again. But it is bad 
criticism: Balzac was not a painter of Society as others were painters 
of battlescapes. What he has painted in various settings is essen- 
tially the individual’s political conduct in Society. In most of the 
novels of Balzac, a goal is set, very often some mundane situation, 
and the author unfolds the fullness of his genius in describing the 
manceuvrings which tend to achieve this situation, and the blunders 
and counter-manoeuvrings which tend to destroy it. 

A man’s ‘mundane situation’ is analogous to his ‘political 
situation’: both rest on a concurrence of sufficient assents to his 
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importance; both are won by certain agents, whom he has been able 
to rally to himself, working actively in his favour. Balzac lays 
especial stress on some agents whose knitting and unravelling of 
reputations fascinate him: they are the grandes dames whose 
doings he paints with predilection. 

Developing the implications of Balzac’s vision, we will advance 
the proposition that we are in the presence of ‘politics’ wherever a 
project calls for the favourable disposition of other wills, and in so far 
as the agent applies himself to enrol these wills. It is a significant 
fact that the word ‘campaign’ covers strivings for very various 
objects, when the conditions necessary to the attainment of all these 
objects are similar. Whether it is a man aiming at a public office or 
at admission to a club, or Madame Turcaret seeking an entrée into 
some one’s salon, or an industrialist trying to put a new product on 
the market, not one of them, different though these ends are, can 
achieve his own, except by disarming hostility, rallying popularity, 
winning support, conciliating wills. 

Any action tending to rally and enrol foreign wills is political 
in form and, whatever the undertaking to be furthered, the pattern 
of the rallying action is the same. Whether it is a case of securing the 
support of several political groups for the formation of a ministry, 
or of several financial groups for the start of a business, or of 
several social groups for some philanthropic venture, the way of 
approach is the same. 

Must we say, then, that every human undertaking has its politics? 
Certainly, just as each single one has its economy as well. The 
entrepreneur proves himself a good economist when he makes such 
allocation of his means as will best enable him to attain his end; he 
proves himself a good politician when he enriches his means with 
the help he wins from others. It is legitimate thus to word the 
epitaph of a strategos: ‘He proved successful in the struggle, thanks 
to the adroit polity which brought him allies and to the prudent 
economy which gave him great superiority of force at the decisive 
point.’ 

Economics and politics here appear as two complementary arts 
necessary to the efficiency of human action: economics is concerned 
with the use of resources already to hand, politics with increasing 
them. It also appears that, in any enterprise requiring for its accom- 
plishment the energies of more than one man, the political aspect 
precedes in logic the economic aspect: how to extract the maximum 
of useful results from the forces assembled is a problem second to 
that of the assemblage of those forces. Take, for instance, an 
enterprise which is in substance economic, a matter of business: the 
first step in it must be action which is political in kind, a ‘campaign’, 
namely, to assemble the financial backing. 
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We thus arrive at a first conception, very narrow but very precise, 
of the art of politics: it is a technique for the addition of human 
energies by the union of wills. 

And action political by its form can, we think, be usefully defined 
as that which makes for the addition of further energies borrowed 
from wills which have an independent existence. This definition 
is useful because what it gives us is a clearly delimited human 
phenomenon which occurs at all times and places and thus lends 
itself particularly to study. 

The technique of addition is at its lowest when the addition 
to be brought about is a precarious one — when, that is to say, it is 
intended with a view to some ‘once for all’ action and one to which 
the human elements involved in it are naturally predisposed so that 
enthusiasm comes easily to the boil. As, for instance, when white 
men are incited to lynch black men whom they hate already. But, 
as the action in this example is morally low, we will take another one 
so that there may be no confusion between what is low morally and 
what requires only a low degree of political art. The action required 
to bring neighbours together to fight a fire is also a political action, 
but of quite a low degree, since the co-operation needed is only for 
a short time and meets with ready acceptance from the men called 
on. One difference, however, we may note between these two 
political actions (rallying for a lynching and rallying for fighting a 
fire): the predisposing factor is in the one case a passion and in the 
other a feeling of moral obligation. 

The technique of addition is at its highest when the final cause of 
the addition is not some ‘once for all’ action but the establishment 
of some state of things necessitating the rallying in permanence of 
the human elements which bring it about. 

The rallying of men will be found a more difficult operation when 
it is a case of laying the foundations of a state of things. Men 
respond easily enough to a suggestion to do something which is in 
line with their own inclinations. But, when the object in the 
promoter’s mind is the establishment of something lasting, their 
imaginations are apt to be touched but feebly and the thing itself to 
make but a dull impression; even when it is something strongly 
desired and clearly envisaged, some of the links in the chain of 
actions necessary to its realization will be weak ones, for some of the 
actions will be intrinsically unpopular. 

But, more than anything else, it is the keeping in being of an 
assemblage of human beings which will present difficulties. We are 
thinking now of a lasting composition of behaviours, of a durable 
running in common harness, of a dovetailing which should prove as 
durable as a building. Wills are inconstant things, and anything 
built by them will for that reason show an innate tendency to come 
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apart. And with enlargement of the thing built the forces making 
for disruption and incoherence will themselves multiply. Therefore 
the maintenance of the structure must proceed day in, day out: 
conservation is a harder task than construction. The problems thus 
presented are political problems in the true sense, and the labours 
required are political labours. 

It will be convenient to distinguish by words action directed to a 
rallying of wills for some ‘once for all’ purpose and action directed 
to forming a lasting concourse of wills: the former we will call 
‘additive’, the latter ‘aggregative’. The one, of course, shades 
gradually off into the other, and the two words signify no more than 
the upper and lower zones of a single form of action—a form of 
action which is everywhere present in all human formations: the 
activity of a boy organizing a game is ‘additive’, that of a man 
organizing a team is ‘aggregative’. 

So far we have regarded action of a political kind as instru- 
mental in relation to some purpose or other. Every purpose, we 
have seen, whatever its nature, provided only that it requires the 
active participation of other men, demands of its promoter some 
political action, and sets in motion a technique for rallying assents — 
a technique denoted the art of politics. 

Let us now suppose that the bringing together is no longer a 
means employed to achieve a given end but is looked on as an end in 
itself, that the promoter of the particular grouping is no longer 
concerned with a certain task for which he requires the energies of 
the group but has for aim the existence of the group — and nothing 
more. His aim in that case is the construction of a group in and 
for itself. 

Whenever action of a political nature has no other purpose in 
view than the construction of a group of men, it enters the category 
of ‘pure politics’. The substance of action is then as much political 
as is its form. And let us note at once that action of this kind can 
never be merely additive. For it would be a self-contradiction to aim 
at an assemblage as an end in itself and to want it only as a thing of 
the moment. The virtue demanded of it is its mere existence: this 
necessarily implies that it be durable. Action in the sphere of ‘pure 
politics’ is inevitable aggregative. 

We may say, to sum up, that the action of grouping men together 
is political in form but that its end may or may not be political. 
When both the form and the end are political, when the action of 
grouping men together has no other ultimate purpose than the 
existence of the group, then there is ‘pure politics’. 

Even if reality showed us no concrete instance of ‘pure politics’ 
—an analogous case would be that of a chemical element which 
cannot be isolated — the idea would still be not without its value. 
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But instances in fact there are. Indeed it is true to say that those 
only receive the title of ‘grands politiques’, who have founded, 
extended and consolidated aggregates or men; more characteristically 
still, those only receive the title of ‘les politiques’, who, in times of 
trouble, have made it their essential preoccupation to maintain an 
aggregate in being. 

The characteristic activity of ‘pure politics’ may, therefore, be 
defined as an activity that builds, consolidates and keeps in being 
aggregates of men. 

With this definition, I have shot my bolt. This is really what I 
mean to put before you. And this concept is a main stem from 
which further considerations branch out. 

This definition carries, we think, many advantages. It shows 
us at once the nature of a political achievement — it is a closely-knit 
aggregate. It shows us at once the nature of a political operation — it 
is the formation and unending rehabilitation of an aggregate of this 
kind. Also we see at once that there is as well such a thing as 
political action of a negative kind—the kind that makes for dis- 
ageregation. We realize too the nature of a political force — it is 
one which conducts a political action; and it dawns on us that 
differing political forces, even when each is positive in isolation and 
all alike are constructive in tendency may have as regards one 
another a negative effect, with one tending to dissociate a whole 
which another tends to build or keep in being, the former however 
destructive because it seeks to build another whole. 

Knowing as we do that a strong internal cohesion is what gives 
to a political achievement its essential durability, we can now under- 
stand that an effort directed to some merely additive end, however 
great its immediate effectiveness, may yet prove a political action 
of a negative kind, destroying the aggregates in being and unable to 
replace them with its own aggregate. 

Now we appreciate the political battle as it really is — creators of 
aggregates disputing the allegiance of the wills that go to form them. 
We realize too what is Sovereignty —the reification of an inner 
conviction held by the members of an aggregate that their aggregate 
has an absolute value. So too raison d’état (and every organized 
body has its raison d’état or de corps) is seen to be what seems 
rationally needful to the preservation of an aggregate; therefore 
legitimate to those who treasure that aggregate and understand the 
action’s relation to such preservation; and coincidentally illegitimate 
to others, who do not treasure the aggregate or do not see the relation. 

Our mode of presentation focuses attention on two points; 
the capacity to initiate aggregates and the conditions making for 
their stability. The capacity to initiate aggregates should be called 
Authority. Unfortunately, we cannot use this word, which has been 
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twisted away from its true meaning. It should still mean what 
we propose to indicate, the ability to give rise to action of others. 
We should be able to say: Good men are under the authority of 
Jesus. 

An auctor is properly speaking a source, an instigator, an architect. 
Significantly enough, the Latin word included the idea of that which 
causes increase. And in truth the creator of an aggregate causes 
an increase: for the aggregate is something more than its parts, just 
as the men who make it up are themselves something more than they 
were, materially and in most cases morally. 

This power to initiate is the vis politica, the causing force of every 
social formation or company of men or universitas. Not for a 
moment must we be understood to think of this vis politica only in 
States: it is at work in every co-operative aggregate. 

The study of this vis politica must form an essential part of a real 
political science. We call it simply a force, imitating science which 
assumes a force where a displacement is caused, a work done. There 
are really two distinct works to be done, the addition of forces at 
this moment and the fostering of dispositions such that addition of 
forces for specific tasks can be made from time to time. The 
force which causes addition we can call dux, it leads, drives; the 
other we can call rex, it harmonizes, keeps together. Roman ‘affabu- 
lation’ of social needs, strikingly analysed by George Dumézil, had 
personalized these two forces in the mythical kings Romulus and 
Numa, and Rousseau had the intuition of understanding what this 
stood for: ardent initiator and wise regulator. 

Let us here throw in some remarks on the parasitic talents needed 
by a professional politician for personal success. Two are enough, 
but those he must have: a flair for recognizing whatever currents of 
wills are astir in Society, that he may use them to advance him, and, 
at its lowest level, the additive talent, which enables him to dispose 
men favourably to his person (his one aim), so that he acquires a 
sort of primacy among, as it were, grains swept along by a flood. 
The element of auctoritas (in the true sense) is here entirely lacking, 
for what these professionals do is substantially nothing at all, not 
even evil. The part played by them in the body social is that of 
coloured particles which make it possible to follow the directions 
taken by the various eddies. 

Let me now dwell upon the point that human aggregates are 
very different in extent and kind. A capital distinction seems to me 
to be that between a group gathered for a clearly defined purpose and 
a group whose mere existenceconfers a variety of benefits. The former 
type group for a given action or team can be pictured as the projection 


? An example would be the formation by Mr Bevin of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 
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onan oriented axis-of-action of as much of the component individuals’ 
energies as you can induce them to turn in the direction of action. 
The vector is the chief thing in such a group. 

A group for Being is different in kind from a group for Action. 
In a group for Action the driving force is the important thing, in a 
group for Being the binding force is the important thing. 

Groups for Being are essentially the family and civil society, and 
groups for Action are all those which pursue a purpose, their reason 
of existence. It is to be noted that men derive very different emotions 
from participation to the one or the other. 

It is a fact of experience that men derive a sort of wild joy from 
participation in a small group of Action, such as a football team and 
to the highest degree a group of infantry. The nostalgia which so 
many men feel for war, is due essentially to the mode of relation 
which arises in a small group of Action. 

This very excitement is a factor favourable to the transformation 
of a group of Action into a group of Being in which men enjoy 
different satisfactions and from which they reap different advantages. 
No group of Action can last if it does not take on certain qualities 
of the group of Being. And a group of Being will fester and shrink 
if it is not the seat of actions, if indeed it is not from time to time 
transfigured into a group of Action by the inspiration of some 
common purpose. 

I find it convenient to think of the driving force as dux, of the 
binding force as rex. The binding is all important. This explains 
the fundamental affinity between the political authority and the 
keeping of contracts. The continued existence of the group of 
Being rests upon the same unformulated will to preserve relation as 
the keeping of promises laterally. That is why Dius Fidius, the 
warranter of private contract, is also the Keeper of the City. 

The conditions making for the solidity and stability of an 
aggregate are, naturally, a chapter of major importance in political 
science. One thing is certain that no aggregate can hold together if 
the ties which bind it are downward only; I mean from auctor to each 
participant. Let us picture each element of an aggregate as fastened 
to its auctor (founder) by a force of attraction exercised by the latter. 
The strength of this tie will, by hypothesis, be in proportion to the 
power of attraction of the dux, though it will be weakened by any 
forces of repulsion at work, if they are too powerful, between the 
members of the whole.* 

As forces of repulsion, liable to violent accretions according to 
circumstances, will never be. wanting, the tie can only hold if the 
forces of attraction are both extremely strong and continually 


1 An instance of this is General Boulanger, whose support was drawn from 
very varied quarters and fell away with great suddenness. 
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operative. The study of these forces of attraction is vital to our 
subject. They may roughly be divided into the centripetal and the 
lateral. Centripetal attraction is exerted by a nodal centre as a 
dynasty, which is always visible and always operative. Lateral 
attraction is ensured by the links which come to exist between mem- 
bers of the group: that auctor has laid weak foundations who has 
not intermarried the associates. The intimacy established between 
them must satisfy needs material, needs sentimental and needs 
moral. It is a condition of long duration for the structure that 
adhesions occur between its human elements. This is sufficiently 
shown by the advantages which flow from a mutual adaptability of 
behaviours and from the warmth of friendship arising from a well- 
conducted neighbourliness. But the blessings of a good social 
feeling would not by themselves be adequate: also required is 
reception by each of the members of symbols common to all, which 
have become incorporated in the spirit of each and constitute for 
him the real tie binding him to the rest. The biologists tell us that 
in each cell of a living person the chromosomes are the same: in 
other words, a single operative principle brings it about that the 
cell is peculiar to this body and this only. Similarly a complex of 
symbols brings it about that each member of a very advanced 
ageregate, such as is an old nation, is the carrier of a complex of 
symbols which belongs specifically to a single nation. 

A scientific study of the process of linkage has still to be made: 
here we can only give the merest outline of it. Suffice it to say that 
every aggregate that has in its nascent state come under our observa- 
tion — a trade union, for instance — presents certain characteristic 
features: continuity of action on the part of the founders, a network 
of symbols, co-operation that has become institutionalized 
(organized provident benefits and recreation), formation of personal 
ties. 

Let us note also that the less the particular aggregate lends itself 
by its nature to the formation of affective ties, the more successful it 
must be in conferring at all times on each of its members benefits of 
a material and tangible kind. So it is with enterprises of a commercial 
kind, which are for that reason most unstable aggregates. 

Co-operation is the means by which a man procures himself 
material and intellectual goods beyond the reach of a solitary 
individual. Also, it is the occasion for his morality. For this 
reason aggregates must be regarded as blessings and this vis politica 
—their source— as essentially beneficent. Naturally, therefore, a 
great respect is felt for builders of aggregates, and sometimes this 
respect becomes a cult. 


1 The material cause in the language of the School, it is something to be moral 
about. I would deny that it is the source of his morality. 
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What we have said earlier points the distinction between aggre. 
gates with one particular object and aggregates with no such object. 
Certain it is that co-operation for one particular object is a graft on 
co-operation of a general kind which never ceases — in short, that 
without life in society and a general association there can be no 
particular associations. Hence the politically pure formation, such 
as the State or the City, enjoys an acknowledged pre-eminence. It is 
in the nature of things that aggregates formed for specific ends 
should always have been subjected to the condition that they have 
no disruptive consequences for the political aggregate. 

Always and everywhere the greatest social crime has been held to 
be that of working against the aggregate — perduellio or treason; 
and for the horror felt for an act of treason — for, that is to say, 
an act tending to dissolve the aggregate— there are the best of 
grounds. 

In every highly developed society a man forms part of several 
aggregates, but these allegiances of his are arranged, naturally, in a 
hierarchy. And serious trouble has never failed to result when there 
is a conflict of loyalties to various aggregates, as when a party or an 
empire is preferred to the State itself— two forms of solvent of a 
State which are often seen in conjunction. 

Every aggregate, whatever it is, is kept alive by the loyalty of its 
members, without which it dies; in the last resort the executive power 
rests in the hands of individual men and women: An aggregate 
without adherences is a contradiction in terms. It takes an un- 
reflecting man to suppose that there can ever be a government of 
pure force, for this force must come from somewhere. 

Allegiance, that necessary counterpart of this vis politica, 
calls for a profound study. The best approach to it, no doubt, is by 
way of the extreme case, when a subject still acknowledges the ways 
of an authority which does him injury. Force of habit could not by 
itself keep him in obedience, were he not restrained as well by strong 
lateral ties, by means of which the respect given to the authority by 
fellows of his whom it does not injure reaches him too by power of 
contagion. The weight of the motivated adherences carries along 
with it one which is unmotivated. 

The capacity of an authority to work injury to some of its lieges 
rests wholly and exclusively on the essential advantages conferred by 
an aggregate. But for these advantages the authority could not 
continue at all. From this may be deduced a natural political ethic. 

When the one aim set himself by the auctor (the founding father) 
is that of making an aggregate endure — the end of ‘pure politics’ in 
fact — he must, inevitably, take care that the aggregate conduces in 
general to the wellbeing of its members. Let that condition stay 
unfulfilled and the aggregate is no more than a Tower of Babel 
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which in the end collapses under its own weight, as the disruptive 
forces grow with every addition made to it. 

It is, then, a condition of ‘pure politics’ being successful that 
an ethic finds a place in them. This ethic, it must be noted, appro- 
priate to a particular objective, does not necessarily comprehend 
all the moral ideas which are capable of attracting the mind of man. 
In our own time it is generally supposed that the aggregates of men 
which we see are given facts which are necessarily stable; they are 
looked on as capable of enduring whatever rearrangement of their 
internal configuration is attempted. 

The role played by these conceptions of what should be is an 
‘authoritarian’ one, in the sense that they tend to create aggregates 
conforming to an ideal structure. But it is by no means certain that 
aggregates whose internal structure has been revised to order will 
prove durable. The study of the structure of aggregates suggests that 
the forms making for stability partake of necessity, not will. If this 
is so, though without a profound study we cannot be certain on the 
point, those aggregates which it has been sought to make conform 
to chosen shapes cannot survive for long; in that case these shapings 
themselves will be no more than ‘myths’, useful for demolishing 
aggregates in being and building others— these last, however, 
conforming not at all to the myth that built them. 

A useful definition of the subject-matter of political science 
properly so-called would be, we think, the study of the way in which 
aggregates are formed and of the conditions necessary to their 
stability. In this way, in our view, the object of our search is clearly 
outlined, and it becomes possible to make observation of phenomena 
which are the same in their essential natures, though differing widely 
in degree of complexity and in expectation of life. One of the 
obstructions which has hitherto hindered the development of 
political science was its limitation to the aggregates called States, 
which are too long-lived for any summary comprehension of them 
to be possible. Just as genetics has greatly gained by the study of 
heredity as it operates over many generations of short-lived insects, 
so political science will gain greatly from an ability to work on 
aggregates that mature quickly; of these life in society presents 
instances all round us. 

I would therefore want to begin the positive study of politics 
with a study of groups: how built, how maintained, how enlarged. 
As soon as we attempt this, we must clash with the idea of the group 
which is held by the Occidental mind. The human understanding 
works with a small number of patterns which it applies to reality. 
One of the most influential patterns we use is that of association. 
This conjures the image of a meeting which turns into an assembly 
and results in a covenant, which constitutes a group as such, which 
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crystallizes the community of purpose out of which the meeting 
arose. Before the convention there was a diversity of individuals 
who were brought together by some urge individual to each and the 
same in all; now there is a body, with a common will to satisfy this 
urge, to achieve the purpose implied. Representatives are chosen 
ad rem. It is assumed that this is a mere convenience, that the 
labours of some are assigned to the common purpose, while the 
purpose is felt with equal force by all, and the common will is 
equally present in each. 

This conception of association can be illustrated by the scheme of 
a circumference. All founders are attracted with equal force to a 
point of reunion, the centre, where they meet and plant a tree. This 
is the visible outcome of association, but the participants, returned 
to their original positions, are not only covered by the leaves of the 
tree, they also nourish at every moment its roots. The trunk, the 
representative body, is only the most striking part of the tree. 

This concept of association has informed all the institutions of the 
West. It rules over the law of associations, commercial law, trade 
union law, and public law. It assumes that the efficient cause of the 
group is an original and continuing disposition of the individual 
participant. Therefore the governors of the group have no specific 
role, they are not creators; neither have they specific responsibilities, 
they are not rulers. 

Any factual examination of the workings of ‘any association 
belies this view of things. No group arises because a similar and 
simultaneous impulse has brought the founders together. But all 
groups arise out of a process of call-and-response. There are initia- 
tors of association, whose mind is invaded by the image of a thing to 
be done, a goal to be pursued, a project, in short, which needs for its 
fulfilment more forces than they command. They invite support, 
they seek seconds. Think of the word prospectus, common in the 
case of commercial ventures for which capital is to be raised. Is it 
not telling? A prospect is unrolled, a vision of things to be: there is 
also a prospectus for revolutions, indeed, for any human enterprise. 
The initiators are then awakeners of intentions which did not pre- 
exist in the minds of all the participants. Note that in every enter- 
prise some assenters will drop out while new assenters will be brought 
in. At the outset there is an immense difference between the kindlers 
and the kindled. The association is therefore not to be pictured as a 
march of individuals from the circumference to a centre, but rather 
as the unfolding of a spiral starting with the vital nucleus of initiators. 

Now the group is functioning. Do we find it truly depicted by the 
image of representatives res gerentes according to the common will 
of members? Is it not a more accurate description to think of the 
group as an irregular pyramid, with a tiny fraction of the associates 
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in charge not only of execution, but of inventive action? This 
spearpoint of the association is a smaller fraction of the association 
as the association gets wider, as Rousseau remarked. Pressing upon 
this A grouplet, there is a circle, B, which urges, criticizes, pushes 
forward to the leading positions, and signals backwards to the 
greater number for their support. Then there is a C layer, which 
does not influence the leadership of the group, but is conscious of 
the purpose pursued. And finally the rest, D, which has only a 
confused and fitful perception of what it is all about. It is of course 
possible to classify participants of an association in a lesser or 
greater number of categories, and the dividing lines are by no means 
sharp, but there is little doubt that the pattern sketched here is 
nearer to reality than the ideal pattern of association. The great 
. trouble with the ideal pattern is that it can not serve at all for the 
discussion of political problems. If representatives execute a pre- 
existing will of the associates, no problem can arise except that of 
their unfaithfulness. But problems do arise in every group, and I 
would like to express appreciation of Homans’s pioneering work.’ 

Take the problem of civic spirit, Jato sensu. This can in our 
terminology be called the enlargement of group C at the expense of 
group D, the reduction of the proportion of the dragged as against 
the walkers. Take the problem of efficient leadership. This can be 
divided in two; the best recruitment of A, the closest relation of A 
to C and even D. Take the problem of democratic control: this 
is really a problem of the best relation of B to A: enough criticism, 
enough opposition, not too much interference with government, and 
also of the attitude of B: this ‘upper class’ in the sense of the politics 
of the group must be moved in its criticisms of A, the ‘ruling class’, 
by its concern for the general purpose more than by its ambition. 
And so on. 

It seems to me quite the major problem for the science of 
politics to debate whether the inner structure of groups is arbitrary, 
whether their constitution results from a decision, or whether it 
results from the very existence of a group. If the latter, there may be 
some traits inherent in any group, some others specific to the kind 
of group considered. But let this pass. Having decided whether the 
structure of groups is arbitrary or not, if the question is decided in 
the negative, the question arises whether the natural form of groups 
is on the lines of ideal association, or on different lines, such as 
those I have very roughly sketched. If the second holds true, then 
we can come to a positive study of political tensions and sort out 
those tensions which are natural, inherent in the existence of a body 
politic, and those tensions which are due to a disorder, a disarrange- 
ment of the body politic. It is implied in this latter point of view, 


* George C. Homans, The Human Group. London, 1951, 
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which I admit to be mine, that in seeking to do away with tensions 
inherent to the body politic, we may create disorders, and the more 
dangerous tensions arising from disorganization. An illustration of 
Pascal’s dictum: ‘Qui veut faire l’ange, fait la béte’. 

One of the inherent tensions of any group occurs between 
the master-builder who is obsessed by the project which he has made 
his own and to which he has thereby subordinated himself in every 
respect, and those who are enrolled in the group serving this project 
and have only a faint and flickering view of the goal; the teamster 
who serves the project will tend to drive the workers, the soldiers, 
the seconds, very hard, in the pursuit of the goal. And they in turn 
will accuse him rightly of being inattentive to them. This conflict 
is ever-recurring. Strange indeed that it should have been attributed 
to the duality of nobleman-plebian, master-man, capitalist-prole- 
tarian, for it is due to the difference in attitude which must for ever 
exist between the driver and the followers. 

The man who pursues a project is really possessed by it. The 
humblest man, who has once formed a project, however unimportant 
— say that of taking his family on a definite trip next Sunday — will 
deploy all the qualities of a statesman and a ship commander to 
carry it through regardless of the importance he formerly attached 
to it. This capacity of man to wed himself to a project really defines 
man. He is the animal which acts not quia but ut, not pushed by 
causes but fascinated by a goal. 

The foregoing exposition may possibly cast some light on 
the problem of liberty, or rather bring out an important and little 
noticed aspect of this problem. 

Think of society as a vast group of Being. This is normally the 
seat of many ventures of entrepreneurs of all kinds, master builders 
who comb society for followers to make up groups of action for 
this or that project which haunts their mind. 

It is obvious that our society will present very different features 
according to the degree of liberty in recruiting afforded to the diverse 
would-be master builders. Suppose that only a certain closed set of 
people are allowed to do this recruiting. People lying outside this 
set who feel the capacity and urge to build groups will be exasperated 
by their exclusion: you will have a conflict. 

This occurs if the building of groups is, so to speak, a privilege. 

But more important is the discussion of the degree of liberty 
afforded in the building of groups. A society in which all those who 
have vision and energy are allowed to build groups in the service of 
their project must be a very different one from that in which the 
independent building of groups is not permitted. The freedom to 
form associations, to initiate groups, then appears as a means of 
classification of societies. 
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The group-builder is feared equally by stand patters and tyrants. 
His freedom (entrepreneurial freedom) is a dynamic factor in 
society. 

I have spoken of a number of different things which stem 
out of the key conception of politics as the building of aggregates. 
I might range even further afield and ask you whether you would not 
agree to regard the task of foreign policy as the rallying of foreign 
assents to some aim of ‘our’ state, a rallying by means of which 
‘our’ state can be brought into the position of enjoying a majority 
of force over the threat to our state or the resistance to its interests. 

Replace the word state by the word group, foreign policy and 
lobbying are brought into the same pattern of action. There is no 
difference in kind between the campaign for allies conducted by a 
group’s lobby or a state’s diplomats. Indeed the stifling of an 
inconvenient debate in the U.N. or of an inconvenient debate in a 
Parliament follow the same model. Also foreign policy can change 
from the additive to the aggregative; it can seek mergers. It is 
intentionally that I liken things which seem to stand wide apart. 
It seems to the credit of the definition of politics here suggested that I 
can bring under a same view those different things. Political action 
is a category. 
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AN interesting book could be written on the varying interpretations 
which have been given to this one or that of the great philosophers. 
If it be true that the history of European thought consists of footnotes 
to Plato, it is no less true that the footnotes, and thus the Plato, are 
in every epoch different. Kant was claimed by different followers for 
both Realism and Idealism, Hegel for both Right and Left. It would 
be difficult to present Hume as a believer, but many believers have 
based themselves on Hume. Spinoza remains ‘atheistic’ to some, 
‘God-intoxicated’ to others, epithets which, whatever their meaning, 
attach themselves perhaps more justly to the outlooks and persons 
of their users. So true it is that the knowledge we have of things 
reflects our own nature rather than the nature of the things known. 

A more moderate case of re-interpretation lies now before us in 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith’s New Studies in the Philosophy of 
Descartes. The title of the book deserves comment. It harks back 
to the same author’s Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy published 
as long ago as 1902. In the half-century intervening Professor Kemp 
Smith has found time to do other things besides studying Descartes. 
He has offered his own original account of some fundamental 
metaphysical problems; he has translated, and commented exten- 
sively on, Kant; he has rescued from neglect Hume’s Dialogues on 
Natural Religion and produced a massive volume on Hume’s 
philosophy. In returning now to his first interest he returns enriched 
by a wide and profound experience of the whole gamut of modern 
philosophy in its patient and detailed interpretation. His con- 
clusions, therefore, paradoxical as they may seem, deserve the 
closest attention. 


René Descartes, born towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
died just over three hundred years ago when within a few weeks of 
his fifty-fourth year. His first published work, the Discourse on 
Method and Essays in the Method (1637), was followed by the 
Meditations (1641), the Principles of Philosophy (1644) and a work 
on what would be now called psychology (the Passions of the Soul, 
1649). In the Meditations, as is attested by its sub-title, he undertook 
to demonstrate the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
In order to do this he departed from the accepted philosophical 
tradition and made a fresh start. Instead of proceeding from 
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nature as effect to God as cause, he argued that the idea of God 
involved his existence; and he confuted the sceptics not by indicating 
the weakness of their positions but by pointing out that complete 
scepticism is impossible since existence must be allowed at least to 
the sceptic. Further, he insisted on the irreducible distinction 
between mind and matter, and he equated matter with figured space. 
On the ground of these seeming novelties with their startling and 
far-reaching consequences he was acclaimed by later generations as 
a great innovator, indeed as the very ‘father of modern philosophy’. 
His principle: ‘I think, hence I am’, his use of the ontological 
argument for the existence of God, his cleansing of mind of any 
admixture of matter, made him the inspirer of a whole stream of 
thought which is still best summed up as the Philosophy of Spirit. 
He stands at the head of the long line of thinkers who see in self- 
consciousness the key to the comprehension both of the human and 
of the divine. 


3 


The account just given remains that generally taught and may 
fairly be called the official one. Its shape was determined by Hegel’s 
chapter in his penetrating and all-influential Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy, and in its classic form it may be studied by English 
readers in Edward Caird’s Britannica article on Cartesianism 
reprinted in his Essays on Literature and Philosophy (1892). So too 
in France, although specialists like the collaborators in Lalande’s 
classic Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie refused to 
authorize an article setting out the theses of Cartesianism because 
they could not agree on the thinkers, or the exact nature of the 
doctrine, which could properly be called Cartesian. In common 
literary parlance Cartesianism is known and recognized, in the words 
of a recent French critic, as ‘la philosophie de l’esprit pur’. 

Yet Descartes’ own contemporaries did not understand him thus; 
nor indeed did Descartes himself. As one turns over his corres- 
pondence — and correspondence in those days took the place of the 
discussions of a modern learned review—one sees Descartes 
striving to win recognition not so much for his metaphysics, i.e. his 
account of God and the soul, as for his physics, his account of 
external nature; while his critics dismissed physics and metaphysics 
alike, saying that the one was not true and the other not new. 

Both criticisms seem to have been just. The former was endorsed 
by the progress of science (Newton’s Principia appeared in 1687); 
the latter by recent literary investigation. Jacob Freudenthal pointed 
out in another connection how thoroughly impregnated Descartes 
was with the vocabulary of Scholasticism. The hint was worked out 
by M. Etienne Gilson, who in a series of books astonishing for 
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their wealth of learning and width of range gave chapter and verse 
for Descartes’ dependence on, and retention of, the tradition he 
was generally supposed either to have been ignorant of or to have 
destroyed. It would seem that there is not an idea, indeed hardly a 
word, in Descartes’ writings which has not its analogue in the writings 
of the Schoolmen, understanding by that name, together with 
Aquinas himself, the numerous writers of kindred types of thought 
up to and including Descartes’ own day. Descartes’ originality at 
least would seem to have been over-estimated. He used a historic 
terminology and could not escape entanglement in its content and 
implications. And this was true not only for his theology which 
appears as an amended Thomism but also in many respects, and 
even more surprisingly, for his physics too. 

There are however other, and philosophically more important, 
considerations. The accepted account of Descartes centred round 
the Meditations, that is, the metaphysics and the doctrine of God 
and mind. But there were other writings too, and among them must 
be reckoned a short and unfinished work on logic, published, 
together with other fragments, not by the author himself but fifty 
years after his death from his manuscript, under the title ‘Rules for 
the Direction of the Human Mind’ (commonly known as the 
Regulae). This had been neglected by the historians but it seemed 
inportant, especially when it was suspected as having been circulated 
in manuscript and, seen by John Locke, to have formed part of the 
doctrine put into the Fourth Book of the Essay on Human Under- 
standing (1690). When attention was focused on it, it was pro- 
nounced an early work, ante-dating the Discourse (1637) by perhaps 
a full decade; but it showed another Descartes altogether, a Descartes 
whose primary interest was certainly not in the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul but in scientific discovery and its proper 
method. 

Here was a new start for Cartesian studies, and it was taken up 
by a number of scholars, among them the author of the present New 
Studies, Norman Kemp Smith. In this earlier book, long out of 
print and which he now calls a ‘prentice-work’ but which stimulated 
many generations of students, he gave a clear account of Descartes’ 
logic as it appeared in the Regulae and as it affected his philosophy 
in general. Among other points of importance he showed that the 
outlook of the Regulae involved a dis-continuous view of the 
universe, and thus the Occasionalism which according to the 
traditional story was an aberration of Descartes’ disciples was 
apparent in the master himself. (Occasionalism is the name given to 
the theory of those of Descartes’ followers who saw that his doctrine 
of essence is such as to demand the denial of any intrinsic connection 
between successive states of the world as a whole or between any 
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single events within it; and since each one is complete and entire in 
itself, the appearance of causal relations between them is due to the 
interposition of an external agent, to wit, God.) It is not difficult to 
show that this theory is both implicit and explicit in Descartes, and 
Kemp Smith’s penultimate chapter on the fate of the Cartesian 
principles in Hume served to emphasize the presence of what are 
generally called Humian principles in Descartes. The book was 
published many years before the appearance of M. Gilson’s rich 
documentation and it was written from another angle altogether; yet 
it declared roundly that apart from the physics and what depends 
on it or is illumined by it, Descartes’ philosophy remains in con- 
ception essentially Scholastic. 


4 

But the Regulae is a fragment and an unauthorized one at that, 
and so cannot be accepted as a finally valid source for Descartes’ 
considered views. Other inquirers, however, pointed out that the 
standard texts themselves, when submitted to unprejudiced scrutiny, 
told the same story. The new Descartes was in fact a very old one. 
He was to be found not only in the Regulae. He reposed in the 
Discourse itself. And he was recognized as such in his own century, 
as a study of the criticisms of him in Spinoza showed clearly. The 
‘system’ of Descartes was a voluntarism rather than a rationalism, 
and its difficulties were not met but only concealed in his theology. 

More recent work went even further. Since Descartes was what 
in our day is called a scientist rather than a philosopher, it is a 
mistake to see the Meditations as his typical contribution to thought. 
He was certainly far from being the abstract intellectualist of the 
tradition with his eyes fixed on Heaven and the destiny of the soul. 
If there is any one thing which can be shown, both by the record 
itself and by contemporary jests, to have held his attention through- 
out the whole of his adult life, it is, indeed, not the human soul but 
the human body. He laboured throughout for the realization of a 
‘marriage between medicine and mathematics’ which would offer 
infallible remedies for physical ills and thus prolong human life 
indefinitely. But this aim, however praiseworthy, is not abstract and 
metaphysical. It is practical, even utilitarian. And its criterion is 
not that of logical consistency but of empirical verification. 

The traditional account of Descartes had thus to be revised. The 
metaphysics was put into its place. And emphasis was laid on that 
empiricist side of his labours which seems so strangely to have held 
no interest for the tradition. 


5 
The importance of Professor Kemp Smith’s new volume lies in 
the fact that it is not content with an adjustment of the traditional 
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account even as revised and improved. It offers us a fresh Descartes 
altogether. It is revolutionary because the Descartes it portrays is 
in principle different from that previously accepted. I shall emphasize 
a few points without, I hope, distorting them. 

(i) The Descartes which it offers is not a metaphysician at all; and 
it suggests that when he tried his hand at metaphysics he did not 
show himself very successful. When he said that he only spent a 
few hours of his life at it, he meant what he said. He had a ‘one 
track mind’ and was intent on other things. 

(ii) Further, he was constantly om the move intellectually. He 
never stood still. There is no one consistent Descartes even in the 
books he published himself, and the published works do not contain 
the whole Descartes. The later books represent an advance on the 
earlier, and— more importantly —the later Jetters represent an 
advance on the published books. Indeed, since Descartes inclined 
to reticence and was not fond of giving himself away, it often 
happens that an idea which had been in his mind for a long period 
saw the light only in a letter written in connection with other things, 
and then often in a casual and incomplete fashion. If we wish to 
understand Descartes as he really was and thought, we must there- 
fore be often satisfied with incidental hints and allusions. Nor 
must we be surprised if we are suddenly brought up against fresh 
ideas. It is just the unexpected which, with such a mind, is signi- 
ficant. 

(iii) It follows that we do not deal with established doctrine even 
in the published writings. There are no fully thought out positions 
which are fundamental parts of a thoroughly articulated system. 
There are only improvisations (the word is Professor Kemp Smith’s 
own), preliminary suggestions, as it were, put forward to meet the 
facts and difficulties facing us, but never meant as more than that. 
They are in fact hypotheses awaiting revision. What we have been 
brought up to think as the foundations of Cartesianism become 
temporary planks in a preliminary scaffolding. 

I have perhaps exaggerated in this last paragraph but I do so in 
order to bring out the novelty of the New Studies. Descartes, says 
Professor Kemp Smith, 


was a pioneer, adventuring into territories large tracts of 
which, even now, three hundred years after his death, are still 
terra incognita. In however confident a spirit he might set out, 
he could not count on being able to forecast, in any adequate 
manner, the tasks and dangers ahead, and had therefore no 
option save to rely on such improvisations as his experience of 
conditions in the homeland he was leaving qualified him to 
devise (p. 324). 
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What were these ‘improvisations’? I quote Professor Kemp 
Smith again, this time from two of the italicized section-headings 
with which in this, as in other books, he so thoughtfully sustains the 
reader: 


Descartes’ first main improvisation: the equating of matter 
with extension. ... 

Descartes second main improvisation: that mind can be 
equated with thought, being as exhaustively known in terms of 
thought as matter is in terms of extension. . . (p. 324) 


6 

If we consider the central character of these positions in the 
traditional account of Descartes, what I have called the revolu- 
tionary character of the New Studies is apparent. A possible view 
would have been that Descartes did indeed commit himself to these 
and other positions; that these positions both in themselves and in 
their consequences proved untenable; and that Descartes himself 
came to recognize this and to bemoan it without power of finding 
a remedy. Professor Kemp Smith shows reason to think otherwise. 
In his view Descartes never put forward these positions as final. 
When their consequences became apparent, therefore, however 
stubbornly he fought in their defence, he was always ready to change 
his front. As a fact he was unprepared with any thought-out sub- 
stitute. But his mind was constantly at work, and he was constantly 
dropping hints of possible alternatives and new lines of progress. 

A principal scandal in Descartes, as has been noted above, is 
his apparent Occasionalism. This doctrine is enshrined in his 
atomistic account of time with its theory of causation as the piling 
(as it were) of independent slices one on top of another by an external 
agent. Professor Kemp Smith notes the trend but thinks now that 
it is ‘not among the allowable alternatives’ (p. 213). He insists on a 
later doctrine of motion which involves continuity and hence a time 
which is real. The student is placed in a dilemna. He is grateful to 
the author for pointing out these passages and agrees he would like 
to think that that is the direction in which Descartes was going. But 
is there any indication that Descartes ever gave up his official 
account of time? It is to be found in a famous passage in the Replies 
to Objections in intimate connection with Descartes’ theology; it is 
repeated as a plain proposition in the Principles. If there are no 
passages in the later letters or elsewhere specifically repudiating it, 
what can we make of Descartes’ adoption of its very opposite and 
antithesis, the idea of real continuity involved in the new doctrine 
of motion? It must be said firmly that Professor Kemp Smith’s 
account of this matter leaves many loose ends, however much the 
loose ends are Descartes’ own. 
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But it is the direction of the new interpretation which is all- 
important. It asks us to read Descartes more, and to read him both 
more extensively and more carefully. And it requests our sympathy 
for a thinker who never pretended to a system but was always 
going ahead and thinking afresh. Professor Kemp Smith’s Descartes, 
if he had been faced with these texts, would have said, apparently: 
‘Perhaps I shouldn’t have written like that. Certainly I ought not 
to have said what I did about time. But I’ve now passed beyond 
that and you’ve no right to bring it up against me. I’m concerned 
now with something much more important; and if I can only work 
out my ideas on motion, my earlier ill-advised remarks won’t need 
taking back: they’ll refute themselves. But please do not disturb me 
now. Let me go on.’ 


7 

A striking instance of the new light, and the new perplexity, 
thrown by Professor Kemp Smith’s inquiries is what he has to say 
on the crux of Cartesian interpretation, the problem of the relation 
of mind and body. The official theory is well summarized in the old 
saw: ‘What is mind? No matter! What is matter? Never mind!’ 
Mind and matter for Descartes are irreducibly distinct, and that 
means that between soul and body there is and can be no connection. 

So the theory; but in practice there is obviously a connection. As 
a fact we have feelings and perceptions; and whatever the nature of 
these may be, their very existence shows that in fact body and soul 
do meet. So Descartes was reduced to advance the famous con- 
trivance of the pineal gland. He asserted that, in that one point of 
our physiological make-up, mind and body occupy a common 
ground on which they meet and exchange impressions. Assuming 
this were true as a fact of experience (and Descartes confesses his 
failure to substantiate it by observation), it would seem to invalidate 
the original premise; and conversely, if the original premise were 
sound, the existence of any meeting place between mind and body 
would be inconceivable. Yet Descartes, according to the received 
theory, held fast to both — both the original premise which made the 
possibility of a meeting-place inconceivable, and the existence of the 
meeting-place which makes the original premise untrue. 

But Professor Kemp Smith points out that as early as 1643 (that 
is, between the publication of the Meditations and the Principles) 
Descartes speaks of the union of mind and body as a basic fact. It is 
a ‘notion no less primitive and ultimate than the notion of either 
taken separately’ (p. 258). As far back as the Regulae Descartes 
seems to have thought in terms of an ‘embodied self’ in which body 
and soul are one. In the Meditations he spoke of their ‘intermingling’. 
But he seems to see now that the ‘intermingling’ of the two elements 
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isnot enough. There is a primary union between them; and the idea 
of this primary union is itself as primary as is each of the two ideas 
of thought and extension themselves! Descartes is clearly moving 
on. But one may legitimately ask what has become of his starting 
point. The later Descartes now revealed to us seems not only to 
have anticipated his critics in their criticisms but in some cases at 
least to have anticipated their own constructive ideas. 

And such indeed is Professor Kemp Smith’s expressed view. To 
the question in what direction Descartes’ thought was taking him, 
he answers: towards Hume and Kant. 


The lines in which his thought was moving, in these last years, 
indicate a tendency to question precisely those postulates which 
have most decisively influenced the thinking of his immediate 
successors; and his teaching, on being thus modified, might well 
have foreshortened the course of history, anticipating and 
reinforcing certain of the critical elements in the teaching of 
Hume and Kant (p. 219). 


From a great and proven student of both these thinkers this 
answer is of extreme interest and importance, and a layman’s view 
on it is worth little. Hume and Kant have meant many things to 
many men, and many of their positions were anticipated by their 
predecessors. One notes the careful limitation to ‘certain elements 
in’ their theory of knowledge for which the claim is made; yet the 


very mention of their names prompts reflection on the varying types 
of philosophers and the variety of the legacies they have left behind 
them. 


8 

Kant’s unique and gigantic contribution would seem to have 
come from his architectonic power, a power conspicuously absent 
in Descartes. Hume’s genius displayed itself in questions of morals 
and politics on which Descartes’ views were little more than con- 
ventional; and however much in theory he was polite to the mathe- 
maticians, he notoriously sought, like Kant, to free the practical 
reason from the embarrassing pretensions of the theoretical. It is 
Locke, tentative but hardy, the admirer of Sydenham and Boyle, to 
whom the later Descartes (as indeed is suggested by Professor 
Kemp Smith) seems most akin; but if this is so, what a reversal of 
the Descartes of the tradition, and, one might add, of the Descartes 
of Locke himself. 

And yet the scene is well set. It was the later Descartes, we are 
now told, who refused to identify mind with thought (‘every drowsy 
nod shakes their doctrine, who teach that the soul is always think- 
ing’!); the later Descartes who denied the identity of matter with 
extension (again Locke: ‘the extension of body distinguished from 
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the extension of space’!); the later Descartes who recognized 
degrees in ‘clearness and distinctness’ and thus upset his own 
criterion of knowledge and truth. Professor Kemp Smith singles 
out the Scholastic idea of essence as the root of many of Descartes’ 
metaphysical difficulties, and he quotes passages in which Descartes 
seems on the brink of rejecting that ever-present bugbear of philo- 
sophy. If only Descartes had been spared to build on these anti- 
cipations of Locke’s remarks on substance and the self, he might 
well be thought to be on the way of becoming an earlier and more 
intelligible, although a less schematic, Kant. 

But it was not to be, and that for the reason adduced by Professor 
Kemp Smith. Descartes was not interested in ‘pure’ thought. He 
cared for results, practical results in the alleviation of the human 
burden. At the beginning of his career he showed a profound 
interest in, and understanding of, the technical problems of optics; 
at the end he laid the plans for an Academy of Scientists and a School 
for Artisans. Professor Kemp Smith believes that at the very end 
(that is, from the point of view of historical knowledge: we should 
remember that Descartes died unexpectedly at the height of his 
powers) he was planning the microscope and its application to the 
problems of embryology and disease. One feels that Descartes’ 
appropriate milieu would have been the Royal Society. One suspects 
that he was by nature incapable of working with others as equals: 
his remark on the ‘vacuum in Pascal’s head’ hardly suggests a 
natural bent for collaboration. Yet who knows to what heights he 
might have risen even alone if he had been given the patronage 
which he was always asking for and which — at the end — he had 
been promised and seemed about to receive. 

Yet even so, of the gifts lacking to him one may surely count 
Kant’s patient and penetrative comprehension. Kant was above all 
the synoptic theorist. He strove to unite the worlds of Rousseau 
and of Newton; and to ethics and physics he added the realms of 
art and teleology, of anthropology and religion. One feels that if 
Professor Kemp Smith is right in his new portrait of Descartes, the 
world could have had not so much an earlier Kant as a later and 
soberer Bacon. Suppose Descartes, with the help of his artisans and 
his academy, had indeed produced a microscope, one wonders 
whether he might not have spent his remaining years in studying the 
nature of the pineal gland and seeking empirical verification for the 
union of mind and body. He might indeed with their help have 
‘completed his physics as he had hoped’ (as he says in a late and 
significant letter quoted p. 361); but one recalls with melancholy that 
theories of physics, even of the greatest minds and even when guided 
by the most delicate instruments, become rapidly and irrevocably 
out of date. 
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It is commonly stated that lawyers’ own wills are for the most 
part drawn up irregularly. It is not surprising therefore that the 
protagonist in modern philosophy of ‘clear and distinct ideas’ 
should be at times unclear and indistinct. But genius lies in vision, 
not in clarity; and we return with relief from the ‘scientific philo- 
sophy’ of today to Descartes’ exciting and unverifiable ideas, even 
though we learn now that these ideas were in his own eyes only 
improvisations. We are grateful to Professor Kemp Smith for 
showing us the truth about them, and to the tradition for having 
missed it; and we shall pause to admire the ripe scholarship with 
which the fulness of age has matured the pioneer brilliance of youth. 





PROUST AND SARTRE 
H. C. R. STOCKWELL 


‘AND suddenly the memory appeared . . . This taste was the taste of 
the little madeleine which on Sunday mornings at Combray... 
when I went to her room to say goodmorning, my aunt Léonie 
would offer me, first dipping it in her lime-blossom tea.” 

That is how the whole thing began, Marcel assures us. In this 
flavour, in this blend of madeleine and tea, the little creature had 
been imprisoned all the time, the genie who was to change the salon- 
addict into the hermit with a mission. But for sheer chance Marcel 
would have known nothing of this mission; he wanted to write but 
did not know what to write about. The chance tasting of the 
madeleine brought back the memory of a little boy, snug, sheltered, 
fed, innocent of the world of the unprivileged; this time, when he 
had only to exist to be justified, must never be forgotten. It must be 
written down. 

How frenziedly Proust and his creature Marcel cling to childhood, 
to the mother’s goodnight kiss, to the mother’s presence. ‘What is 
the greatest conceivable misfortune?’ Proust was asked at a party. 
‘To be separated from mother,’ he wrote at the age of fourteen. The 
unforgivable sin is to give his mother pain: ‘...imy grandmother 
(mother), whose last moments I had watched with so much indiffer- 
ence. Oh, might I in expiation, when my work is done, endure long 
hours, helpless and suffering, forsaken by everybody before I die.” 

The existentialist hero feels imprisoned by childhood and its 
associations; he can do nothing till he has torn himself free. ‘I 
dislike my father,’ says Hugo, the revolutionary of Les Mains Sales. 
Yet he too has the memory of a little boy, snug, sheltered, fed, 
innocent of the world of the unprivileged: “You should have seen the 
phosphatines when I was a child! I left half the stuff. What a 
waste! Then they would open my mouth and say, a spoonful for 
daddy, a spoonful for mummy, a spoonful for Aunt Anny. Then they 
would thrust the spoon down my throat.’ But the greatest conceiv- 
able misfortune is... not to be separated from mother; the unfor- 
givable sin is not to have given mother pain. Baudelaire would have 
escaped Sartre’s strictures, and maybe his attention altogether, if he 
had not sought his mother’s approval and forgiveness. 

Yet death separated Proust from his mother in 1905, and indeed, 


1 Du Cété de chez Swann, I, p. 72. 
* Le Temps Retrouvé, Il, p. 58. When Marcel, the narrator, writes ‘grand- 
mother’ Proust usually has his mother in mind. 
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it was not until then that he seriously settled to his great novel, 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. \t would appear that after a long 
estrangement from his mother, the prodigal, Sartre, returned. 

Perhaps there is not the glaring contrast between the two men one 
is tempted to see when comparing the involved prose of Proust with 
the excellent melodrama! which is still drawing a steady public to the 
Théatre Caumartin. The time factor has made a different approach 
to literature inevitable. Proust dedicated his life to Art in 1905, the 
year of Sartre’s birth. The one died in 1922, while the other was still 
at school. The child who had been brought up to believe that order 
was the rule could not father the man who believed it was the 
exception. For Proust the 1914-18 War was something abnormal, 
an error to be set right, a quarrel to be made up; four years which 
he had spent partly in a nursing-home, partly in Paris, where the 
searchlights and the Gothas provided a new aesthetic thrill, where the 
imminence of death and destruction merely accentuated the foibles 
and vices of people. The wirepullers made and unmade cabinet- 
ministers, instead of artists; the vicious came out of their holes and 
corners. Proust looked on at the war. With the embusqués of Paris, 
he dodged the bombs and welcomed the men on leave with a feeling 
of wonder and admiration as for spirits poised between the earth 
and the beyond. 

For Sartre the 1939 War was something which evolved naturally 
from the events of entre les guerres; a fantastic threat to humanity 
which threw its shadow not merely into the future, but back into the 
past as far as one could see. Lounging on the beach, sitting an 
examination, what were these but preparation for the one significant 
fact of life, the War, the call-up, the débdcle, and the German tri- 
umph? He did not look on. He spent a year in a German prison- 
camp, wrote Les Mouches, piéce engagée, which might have meant 
trouble with the police, since tyranny is its subjeet and the Germans 
and their collaborators its butt. 

Other times, other manners; other books, other influences. For 
Proust there had been Ruskin and the English nineteenth-century 
novelists, Bergson, Anatole France, Mallarmé and the standard 
French authors, the Arabian Nights and the Russian novelists. For 
Sartre there were Descartes, Nietsche, Heideggar, Husserl, Kierke- 
gaarde, Proust, Malraux, Kafka, Faulkner, Hemingway, and the 
surrealists. Of course the intellectual atmosphere has changed. We 
look to Science and the future, even if we do not expect much from 
either. We have lost confidence in the past. 

The existentialist hero is he who extricates himself from the 
slough of the past. To this end he chooses to regard the memories of 
childhood as unpleasant, to consider their glamour meretricious. 

1 Huis Clos; and La P ... Respectueuse. 
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Marcel claims to find lost time; from the Sartrian angle what he 
finds are empty joys, inoperative consolations; for man is doomed 
to seek, if not to find, satisfaction in the future alone. It is indeed his 
dream to reach a state where his struggles are over, where choosing 
between this action and that is a thing of the past, where the battle 
for self-realization is lost or won. But it is his fate never to reach this 
state. He is, by definition, condemned to blind on after an en soi 
which is what it is, and which recedes as he advances. 

There is something else. Marcel, on tasting the madeleine, ‘no 
longer felt second-rate, contingent, mortal.’ In this privileged 
moment, he lost the feeling that his life was absurd. But here again 
he was deceiving himself. For the existentialist, not only is man’s 
load heavy, but both the cross and its bearer are wholly futile and 
irrelevant. The claw of Thurber’s sea puss gets us all in the end, and 
it gets us either too soon or too late. Marcel was contingent; chance 
had flung him into the world. He might never have come. In either 
event the world would have cared no more than it did in the case of 
the prisoner Henri: ‘No, I shall be missed nowhere; I leave no gap. 
The métro is packed, the restaurants are crammed, heads are stuffed 
to bursting point with little worries. I have slipped out of the world 
and it has remained full. Like an egg.’ Proust in his ecstasy 
claims a revelation; the transcendent had spoken. There was a 
scheme of things into which he was integrated. Sartre implies that 
such ecstasies are delusions. The transcendent is always silent. Man 
can rely upon nothing but man. 

He would admit that it is quite natural for Proust to have this 
delusion. Memory works in this way. When we recall an event, we 
seem to be reliving it and yet we are as much detached from it as 
another person. The hill we climbed ten years ago is not the hill we 
have to climb today. We have shrunk to a fragment of the hero of 
ten years ago. The point is that the past climb is complete, the 
climber has achieved, but the climber is still here. Therefore the 
climber feels he has realized his possibilities. But recollection is 
quite different from living. If last year’s rheumatism is pleasant 
today then we can. put no trust in memory: ‘Memory shows us the 
being that we were with a plenitude of being which confers upon it a 
sort of poetry. That pain we had, by congealing in the past, does not 
cease to stand for the ‘‘pour soi’’, and yet it exists in itself with the 
silent fixity of the pain of somebody else, of the pain of a statue.” 
Memory shows us ourselves as a sort of superior Lacooon, superior 
because, not only have we endured but we have accomplished. Our 
enduragce is the pour soi, our release from pain is the en soi which 
the pour soi pursued. The aggregate is the Sartrian God, the state 


1 Morts sans Sépulture. 
* L’Etre et le Néant. N.R.F., p. 163. 
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of having realized one’s possibilities. The man who remembers is 
the armchair pilgrim who finds himself in the Eternal City. 

Sartre has, nevertheless, a profound admiration for Proust. He 
takes Proust’s genius for granted. He talks about it as he talks 
about Racine’s genius. He uses it as one might a natural law to 
illustrate the existentialist truism. ‘I am the sum of my acts just as 
Proust’s genius is the sum of his works.’ 

What does he particularly admire? Sartre, of course, will not 
bow down in the house of art. Proust is an artist, granted, since 
there is an art, a technique of writing which he has mastered. Sartre 
then ignores the purple passages: the hawthorns, the cathedrals, the 
élite at the opera. If he mentions the characters, Swann, Marcel, 
Albertine, it is to criticize Proust’s conception of the condition of 
man. What he does admire is Proust’s attack, his confidence in the 
immediate impression, in the instantaneous impact of the world 
upon his mind. And that because such an attack is at the root of the 
Sartrian conception of choice. 

We may remember that Hugo had become a communist partly to 
prove to himself that he was choosing his own acts, and not those of 
his father, a well-to-do influential bourgeois. To make this break 
with family tradition absolute, he pestered the party leaders for a 
job which required desperate courage. Such a job was available. 
The party was planning to assassinate one of its leaders, Hoederer, 
because he had ratted; he wanted to compromise with both liberal 
and reactionary parties. Hugo got this job. “You will go to Hoe- 
derer’s,’ he was told, ‘and you will put three bullets in his stomach.’ 
Hugo went to Hoederer’s and delivered his bullets. Nevertheless 
he claimed the act as his, the responsibility as his. Ultimately he 
had chosen to assassinate; at the moment of firing he had not been 
prompted and sustained by the party’s orders. ‘Orders, there were 
no more orders. Orders leave you in the lurch beyond a certain 
point. My orders lagged behind, and I went forward alone, and I 
was alone when I killed and I... don’t even know why I killed’. 
Thus it is that the existentialist chooses his acts; he has his motives, 
but at the instant of action, it is not these, nor orders, directives, 
values he heeds, but an utterly illogical intuition. 

Now writing too, proper writing, existentialist writing is a kind of 
act. When the écrivain engagé is at his job, that of interpreting 
himself and the universe, he too goes forward alone, he makes his 
choice unaided. What he is doing is unmotivated and bleakly 
absurd, but he must have confidence in his intuition, even if it 
prompts him to write: ‘Milk is black.’* Everybody knows milk is 


1 Les Mains Sales. 


*c.p. ‘Audiberti tells us something new about milk when he talks of its secret 
blackness.’ Situations, 1, p. 306 Gallimard. 
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white; the child, the scientist, the writers of the past. Yet there 
comes a time when an author going forward alone outstrips the 
orders of others, the convictions of the child, the scientist, the 
writers of the past; these orders hang back in the rear, only our 
author advances till his consciousness bursts forth towards the milk 
and he writes: ‘Milk is black.’ 

Proust does not say that milk is black, but he does say that the 
subject is alone with the object, he does say that the artist must 
deliberately rid himself of all preconceived notions before inter- 
preting his model. Such was the practice and the secret of Elstir, his 
ideal painter: ‘In the presence of reality Elstir made an effort to put 
off all notions coming from the intellect . . . this effort was the more 
admirable, since the man who from sheer artistic integrity, forced 
himself, before painting, to forget everything, for what we know is 
not ours, had in fact an exceptionally cultured intellect.” 

What we know is not ours. We hear a noise; we think: ‘Ah! a 
riot!” Then on refiection we say: ‘Only an approaching carriage!’ 
An artist would not have been intimidated, would not have sur- 
rendered to debilitating reflection. The riot was ours; the approach- 
ing carriage is public property. “Thus in my room in Paris I would 
happen to hear a quarrel, almost a riot, until I had ascribed to its 
cause (for example, the rumbling of an approaching carriage) this 
noise from which I then eliminated the shrill discordant vociferations 
that my ear really perceived, but that my intellect knew wheels do not 
produce. But the rare moments when we see Nature as she is, of 
such was the work of Elstir.”* 

Of such moments, too, was the work of Proust. Hence he, despite 
his limitations, has the root of the existentialist matter in him. His 
life was an enterprise, that of depicting Nature as she is and not as 
others see her. For this he sacrificed everything, even love, particu- 
larly love. Even as a youth Marcel realized obscurely that he asked 
more of life than to worship within the budding grove: “But even 
if I did not consciously realize it, when I thought of those girls, in 
my heart they were the mountainous waves of the sea, a procession 
in profile against the sea. The sea it was I expected to find when I 
went to a town where they were. The most exclusive love for anyone 
is always love for something else. ’* 

Sartre approves: ‘In spite of his intellectualist and analytical 
tendencies, has not Proust shown that love and jealousy cannot be 
reduced to the mere desire to possess a woman, but that their aim is 
to take possession, through the woman, of the whole world . . . the 
woman represents only a conducting body placed in the circuit.”* 


1 A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, vol. 5, Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, p. 93. 
* op. cit., p. 93. * op. cit., p. 85. 
* L’Etre et le Néant, p. 649. 
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This is exact. When Albertine had gone Marcel discovered that 
she had been an intermediary between himself and the world. 
Sartre approves the conception of love because he denies the reality 
of possession; the attempt to possess a person, wealth, power is 
doomed to failure; what a man grasps is not what he coveted; in his 
hands is the shadow while the substance is still out there beyond his 
reach. The perverse, the salauds, the bourgeois wilfully misrepresent 
the facts: man is condemned to pursue and never to overtake. “We 
run towards ourselves, and hence we are the being that can never 
find itself.” 

Sartre, then, questions the reality of possession as does Proust; 
unlike Proust he never doubts the reality of what a man seeks to 
possess. When Proust insinuates that love is a hoax, that the girl 
is a mirror which flatters the man; when he writes: ‘I have seen love 
place in a person what is only in the person who is in love’; when 
with reference to Rachel, the idol of his friend Saint-Loup, a woman 
Marcel has every reason to despise, he writes: ‘Many women for 
whom men live, suffer and die, are perhaps in themselves or for 
others what Rachel was for me’ — then Sartre cries out against this 
misconception of love in particular, and of the nature of conscious- 
ness in general. Rachel was no subjective phenomenon. When 
Saint-Loup looked at her he did not see himself, he saw Rachel. 
People and things have their qualities quite apart from those we 
lend them; they exist in their own right. And we do not exist apart 
from them. That is to say our consciousness is nothing apart from 
what is not our consciousness. Saint-Loup’s mind bursts out 
towards Rachel. It does not passively absorb something. Rachel 
has not been digested and assimilated; she is still out there, to be 
loved, loathed, feared, despised, according as she does an amiable, 
loathsome, fearful, despicable act. 

‘It is the property of this Japanese mask to be terrible, an inex- 
haustible and irreducible quality which constitutes its very nature 
and not the sum of our subjective reactions to a piece of carved wood. 
Husserl has rehabilitated the horror and delight of things. He has 
restored to us the world of the artists and the prophets; terrifying, 
hostile, dangerous, with havens of peace and love. He has cleared 
the way for a new treatise on the passions based on this truth, so 
simple, and yet so utterly ignored by our subtle ones: if we love a 
woman it is because she is attractive. Thus we are emancipated from 
Proust and from the inner life. ”? 

Saint-Loup, then, loved Rachel because she was attractive; not 
because he thought she was attractive, having seen her for the first 
time on the stage, a star glittering and remote. And Marcel was 

1 op. cit., p. 253. 
* Situations, I, ‘Une Idée fondamentale de Husserl’, p. 34. 
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attached to Albertine, not to a precious bit of his consciousness 
which contained a slim, mysterious silhouette against the sea. 
Rachel, Albertine, other people exist. They do perhaps constitute 
our hell. Yet so long as a man or a woman live, they have their own 
life. When they are dead, and only then are they delivered into our 
hands. It was just this that tormented Garcin in Huis Clos. He was 
dead. He had become a bit of his pals’ small talk. He was no longer 
out there, to be loved, loathed, feared or appeased. When his former 
pals mumbled casually: ‘Oh, aye! Garcin was a coward,’ they knew 
he was no longer to be reckoned with. ‘Garcin was a coward,’ is 
not the same thing as, ‘Garcin is a coward, or, will be a coward.’ 
Garcin could no longer undertake anything which would prove or 
disprove his cowardice. 

Sartre would say that the Proustian characters share Garcin’s 
predicament. Swann, Marcel, Albertine never plan anything. They 
can’t plan anything because we plan for the future, and they are 
placed by their creator in a medium which does not contain the 
future, a medium which cannot support life: ‘Proust has decapitated 
time, he has removed the future, that is the dimension of acts and of 
liberty. The heroes of Proust never undertake anything; they do 
indeed anticipate, but their anticipation clings to them and they 
cannot fling themselves like a bridge beyond the present; these 
anticipations are idle dreams which reality puts to flight. The 
Albertine who does turn up is not the Albertine who is expected, 
while waiting for her Marcel feels nothing more than a mild excite- 
ment, without consequence beyond the instant.” 

How different this Proustian flurry from the Sartrian anguish! 
Like an officer whose decision will send a score of men to their 
death, the existentialist trembles as each new enterprise presents 
itself. Will he be equal to the project he has chosen? Will he see it 
through? Will he have chosen his act? For his every act is momen- 
tous; it is creative. It creates himself, for he is the sum of his acts. 
It creates other people, for acts create the only valid values, and 
others may choose to act as he has done. Not so the Proustians. 
They feel a gentle fluttering only, because they have no desire, no 
freedom, no time to act. 

Sartre says that Proust’s novel gives an incomplete picture of life, 
since he took into account half only of the nature of time. O! 
temps, suspends ton vol! Ou sont les neiges d’antan? Where is the 
small boy who once waited for his mother’s goodnight kiss? Where 
is the mother, the father of those days? Time has swept them away. 
But they exist still. A chance sensation, a taste of madeleine, may 
bring them back to him. He can defy time. He need not despair of 
having moments, privileged moments, when ‘the brevity of life 

1 Situations, 1, ‘La Temporalité chez Faulkner’, p. 77. 
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seems illusory’, when he ceases to feel ‘second-rate, contingent, 
mortal’. 

Chance gave him these moments, the only ones that matter. 
Chance may give them again. He cannot will them; taking thought 
is no good. No conscious act of his will bring them. Combray 
revisited! A dull little town with an apologetic little stream without 
a trace of the glory of the Vivonne and its water-lilies which he had 
known. Hence voluntary action, voluntary memory, have no bearing 
on the essential business of life. 

This is heresy, and Sartre will not pass it: ‘There are minds who 
hold that man can fend off time by clinging, within himself, to the 
instantaneous. For such minds, among whom we must include 
Descartes and Epicurus, Gide and Rousseau — speech, forethought, 
utilitarian memory, logic, action, snatch us from ourselves. Against 
these such men set the instant... the instant of the Proustian 
reminiscence. ”* 

But was Proust one of those minds who think to escape time by 
clinging to the instant? Is it correct to speak of the Proustian 
reminiscence? Marcel, the character, not Proust, dipped the 
madeleine in the tea. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a novel, not 
an autobiography. While Marcel was experiencing his moment of 
insight Proust was writing; while time stood still for the character it 
was moving for the author. Even if the work were an autobiography 
one would be advised to doubt Proust’s sincerity if he said: ‘I am 
the man of the Proustian reminiscence. I am one of those minds who 
believe that any practical action, any use of my faculties which divert 
my attention from myself, which take me into the alien world of 
other people, is a betrayal of myself.” For the facts show that 
Proust’s faculties were strained to achieve a practical, worldly 
ambition, that he felt an obligation to exteriorize his experience, and 
to bring that exteriorization, his novel, to the notice of the widest 
public possible. 

Maybe Proust did not entirely realize this. ‘The eye sees not 
itself.” I cannot portray my own character. That is the business of 
my acquaintances, and in the portrait they draw of me I cannot 
recognize myself; for it must of necessity depict what I was, whereas 
I conceive myself as belonging to the future, and my character as yet 
unformed. Hence in all good faith the wordy Carlyle can reverence 
the taciturn, the indefatigable Wodehouse the Drones’ Club, the 
disciplined Rabelais the Abbey of Thelema. And so Proust whose 
existence was a battle for expression can immortalize the joys of the 
inner life. This is not to deny his moments of insight but rather to 
Suggest that such moments, still points in the crazy vortex of the 
mind though they be, are nevertheless those when he heard the 

? Situations, I, p. 169. 
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categorical imperative: Write, before it is too late! As well as 
Sartre, he knew that apart from his work he was nothing, that the 
future is the dimension of acts and liberty; his fear was that there 
would not be enough future, that he would die before his work was 
completed. 

Sartre tells us something of his own projects. He has chosen to 
create new writing with a very wide appeal, which by holding up to 
society an image of itself it will not like, will reach its conscience and 
thereby serve the interests of justice and humanity. This new 
literature reminds people of little imagination that negroes have not 
justice, that the poor have not bread, that honest folk have not 
liberty and are prevented by remorse and superstition from making 
the best of themselves.? Proust rejects this notion of literature. For 
him writing has nothing to do with reforming people; such comment 
on behaviour as it offers is incidental. A contrary opinion was held 
in the nineteenth century, and he deplored its recurrence after the 
first World War: ‘...the best of youth, the most intelligent and 
interested, now cared only for works which had a lofty moral, 
sociological, even religious implication. These young people im- 
agined that herein lay the criterion of the value of a work, thus 
repeating the error of such people as David, Chenavard, Brunetiére. 
To Bergotte whose finest sentences demanded in reality a far deeper 
retreat into the life within, they preferred authors who séemed more 
profound merely because they did not write so well. His intricate 
style catered only for society people, urged the democrats, paying a 
compliment which society was far from deserving.” 

Bergotte, Proust’s ideal writer, whose art corresponds pretty 
closely to that of Elstir, the ideal painter, draws his inspiration from 
the inner life, and his strength from his alembicated style. Neverthe- 
less, he ‘does his acts’. He is aware of the future, the dimension of 
liberty. Indeed, he is one of the few Proustian characters who are 
shown in action, who are faced with a choice of conduct which is 
literally a matter of life or death. He was seriously ill, so ill that he 
must avoid the slightest excitement. He read an article on Vermeer, 
which praised a picture Bergotte thought he knew very well. Men- 
tion was made of a delightful little section of yellow wall. Now 
Bergotte had never noticed this precious detail. He went to the 
gallery, and, in spite of intolerable malaise, dragged himself to the 
picture: ‘His head swam. Bergotte fixed his eyes, like a child on a 
yellow butterfly it would seize, on the precious section of yellow 
wall.”* 


1 See Situations, II, ‘Qu’est-ce que la littérature?’ 

* La P... Respectueuse; Les Mains Sales; Les Mouches, Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu. 

8 La Prisonniére, I, p. 254. * Ibid., I, p. 254. 
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There is in the works of Sartre no dearth of the dead and the 
dying: an innocent negro lynched, a communist assassinated, a wife 
murdered, an insurrectionist killed, French soldiers throwing away 
their lives because dying is the only worthwhile gesture. Yet no 
Sartrian hero has as yet risked his life for an aesthetic experience or 
died with the expression of a child snatching at a yellow butterfly. 

Nor will this hero spend his last hours in repentance, either. 
Remorse is stultifying; it is an ignoble emotion. Its neighbour, grief, 
is not much better. In fact all the emotions are perhaps best left 
alone.’ Proust was right, of course, when he observed how they come 
and go without our being able to do anything about it; how he had 
to wait a year after his grandmother’s death for a chance action to 
bring home to him the enormity of his loss. It is true, and perhaps a 
pity, that the emotions are capricious, but there it is. Trying to 
analyse them, to rationalize them won’t help; and as for investing 
their vagaries with a sort of mysticism ...! My mother is dead, and 
I feel indifferent. So what? ‘I am not always thinking of those I 
love, but I maintain that I love them even when I am not thinking of 
them... and I should be capable of jeopardizing my peace in the 
name of an abstract sentiment, in the absence of any real instan- 
taneous emotion.’*? What does it matter if I feel indifferent so long 
as I do as love demands? I am not the sum of my emotions. I am 
the sum of my acts. 

However, the heart, the emotions play a part in determining my 
actions. Emotional urges to action Sartre calls mobiles: ‘I may join 
the socialist party, because I consider that this party serves the 
interests of justice and humanity, or because I think it will become 
the main historical force in the years following my joining it. These 
are motives. And at the same time I may have other promptings 
(mobiles); the feeling of pity or charity for certain categories of the 
oppressed, shame at being on the lawful side of the barricade, as Gide 
says, or even an inferiority complex, the desire to shock my neigh- 
bour.’® 

I think, however, that Sartre would add that ultimately the choice 
of party is determined neither by reason nor emotion; the die is cast 
by some intuitive, unmotivated urge. Even if the heart has its 
reasons, the reason can never know them. ‘In sooth I know not 
why I am so sad’: unless he said that Antonio had willed himself 
into his depression, Sartre’s comment would be that it was waste of 
time wondering how he caught his sorrow or what stuff it is made of. 
That is what Sartre is getting at when he reproaches Proust with his 


*c.p. ‘Our moods are important only insofar as we take notice of them.’ 
Situations, I, p. 304. 

* Situations, I, ‘L’explication de 1’Etranger’, p. 108. 

* L’Etre et le Néant, p. 523. 
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analytical and intellectualist tendencies. Love, jealousy, affection, 
indifference are irreducible elements which Proust tries to analyse. 
Swann loved, was jealous, was affectionate, was indifferent. Four 
stages in his relations with Odette. Four stages, says Sartre, quite 
independent of each other, quite beyond the power of reason to 
explain. Why in the name of reason does Proust seek to explain 
how Swann’s jealousy became affection? Can he believe in some 
materialistic nonsense whereby Swann’s bile compounds with the 
balm of time to form sweetness? Swann was jealous, Swann was 
tender; the reason, Sartre maintains, can say no more. 

In Sartre’s view there is a field where the intellect will be of 
service and another where it will not. In this latter situation we must 
abandon reason and gamble. It is futile to weigh the pros and the 
cons where we have no facts; it is futile too not to have an opinion. 
We have no facts concerning the afterlife. Sartre’s bet is the shades 
of Huis Clos or the pale survival of Les Jeux sont Faits. Garcin, 
Estelle, Ines unpack their hearts with words but effective deeds are 
beyond them. Estelle can plunge a knife deep into Ines but will not 
draw blood. Pierre can go through the motions of dancing with 
Eve, but it is a hollow sham, he does not even touch her waist. 

Now Proust will not gamble. Where there is insufficient evidence, 
he reserves his judgment. This is, in fact, nearly always the case. 
‘How difficult it is to know the truth in this life!’ is his conviction. 
As for the afterlife? Proust uses the same methods to investigate 
this. He weighs the pros and the cons. And his conclusion commits 
him further than usual. On the chances of Bergotte’s survival his 
comment is this: ‘Dead to eternity? Who can say? Indeed neither 
spiritualist experiments nor religious dogmas afford any proof of the 
soul’s survival. The most that can be said is that everything happens 
in this life as if we entered it with a load of obligations contracted in 
a previous life; in the conditions of our life on this earth there is no 
reason for us to feel compelled to do good, to be scrupulous in what 
we do, even to be polite, nor for a cultured artist to feel obliged to 
begin a piece of work a score of times, when the admiration it will 
arouse will be of small moment to his body devoured by worms, as 
the yellow wall painted with such skill and subtlety by an artist now 
lost in obscurity, scarcely to be identified under the name of Vermeer. 
All these obligations which have no sanction in our present life 
belong, it would seem, to another world, a world quite different from 
this, founded as it is on goodness, scrupulousness, sacrifice; a world 
which we leave to be born on this earth, and to which maybe we shall 
return to live again under the authority of those laws which we 
obeyed unwittingly here, because we bore within us their teaching 
without knowing whose hand had traced it — those laws to which 

1 See op. cit., pp. 216ff. 
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any profound work of the mind brings us close, and which are 
invisible, and how invisible, to fools alone. So that the notion that 
Bergotte was not dead to eternity was not beyond all probability.” 

This is, of course, a very tentative declaration. As Sartre says in 
another context, Proust cannot entirely lose himself. Every effect 
must have a cause. If he can find no reason for disinterested be- 
haviour, he must find a working hypothesis: a world where self- 
abnegation is reasonable and which is not entirely isolated from our 
world. Yet, if we can believe him, Proust wished to be judged as a 
man and an artist by his success in contacting this superior plane, 
in seeing beyond appearances. Now, for Sartre, things are what they 
seem. And so, if we are unconsciously guided by laws we have not 
made for ourselves here, what becomes of our liberty? If we enter 
this life with a load of obligations, how can we make our own lives, 
how can existence precede essence? Proust suggests that at birth 
we are already something; Sartre affirms that we are nothing. 

And even if there were something beyond appearances, something 
of infinite value, what does it profit modern man? He is unaware of 
it. ‘The silence of the transcendent coupled with the religious need 
which haunts modern man constitutes the great problem of today.’? 
While the canny Proust will put one groping foot into the dark, the 
cocksure Sartre goes no further than Alfred de Vigny. 

Proust is now among the immortals. Has not a publisher found 
him a niche among Les Grands Ecrivains de Toujours? Until eternity 
changes Sartre into Sartre, and critics can draw a line and tot up his 
achievements, one can perhaps say that his plays, novels and literary 
criticism have the defects of their qualities. Their author has a 
powerful mind and a superb confidence in living and teaching. Yet 
he is the schoolmaster who ignores or hectors the boys who do not 
speak his language; he is overprone to give marks to those who have 
conscientiously followed the syllabus. His syllabus has some excel- 
lent points, insisting as it does on the unique value of every human 
life; but it is a syllabus; indispensable as a starting-point, but then 
often best forgotten. 


1 La Prisonnieére, Il, p. 255. 
* Situations, 1, ‘Un nouveau Mystique’, p. 153. 





PATER’S IDEAL AESTHETIC TYPE 
DEREK STANFORD 


IN the first of Walter Pater’s essays to be preserved, there are some 
remarks that serve to set him apart from the great Victorian critics — 
from Carlyle, Ruskin and Matthew Arnold. 

These last three had always spoken with a prophetic collective 
voice. They assumed that the artist, connoisseur and public were 
bound by a common kinship. Their arguments were addressed 
ad hominem with the idea of propagating a ‘joy in widest commonalty 
spread’. They took for granted that what separated men was the 
kind and degree of knowledge they possessed. Correct, harmonize, 
and unify their ideas; and all would enter into agreement. The 
critics’ task, therefore, as these three saw it, was to deal with 
generalizations in the most general manner possible. Taste was not 
a personal fetish but a demonstrable universal law. 

The best starting-off point for a study of Pater is the realization 
of his quite different method. Not ideas, but temperament — 
according to him — was what divided men or brought them together. 
And differences of temperament proving a more personal and private 
matter than differences of ideas, Pater’s address was necessarily 
more limited in its breadth of appeal. He could no longer presume 
to be speaking for all intelligent and sensible men. His words were 
intended for a minority, a small reading-public of sensitives, who were 
more like a group of friends gathered to listen to chamber-music 
in a drawing-room than an audience in an orchestral concert-hall. 
With him, literary criticism and culture knowingly became esoteric. 

Carlyle and Ruskin appear to us now as prophets speaking to a vast 
multitude drawn up to hear them on a wide and open plain; while 
Arnold, after the fashion of his father, addresses the whole nation 
like some elegant head-master. Contrasted with these images, 
Pater suggests a lonely priest elevating the Host in an almost empty 
church. His concern is with God, not the congregation — but it is 
with a God that few can recognize, and whom Pater himself would 
have thought but ill-served by methods of mass-publicity. 

To return to Pater’s early statement of his position, made in 1864, 
in an essay suggestively entitled Diaphaneité. The world, he tells us, 
has room in its scheme of things for certain unworldly types: the 
saint, the artist, the thinker, the doctrinaire. But there is another 
species of mind for which it has no ready place in its affections. This 
type of character has not the breadth and generality of these others. 
‘It does not take the eye by breadth of colour; rather it is that fine 
edge of light, where the elements of our moral nature refine them- 
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selves to the burning point. It crosses rather than follows the main 
currents of the world’s life. The world has no sense fine enough for 
those evanescent shades, which fill up the blanks between contrasted 
types of character.’ ‘Doubtless,’ Pater readily admits, ‘the chief 
vein of the light of humanity could hardly pass through it. Nor 
by it could the progress of the world be achieved.’ 

What is this type, or rather, what are the marks or ‘notes’ by 
which we may know it, since Pater does not quite succeed in 
defining his ideal in its entirety, briefly? 

A personal poise and comeliness, an appreciative rather than an 
analytic mind, a sympathetic receptiveness and — lastly —a strain 
of divine discontent: these would appear to be the chief constituents 
in Pater’s chosen temperament. ‘It has,’ he tells us, speaking of its 
mental balance, ‘the freshness without the shallowness of taste, the 
range and seriousness of culture without its strain and overcon- 
sciousness.” And again, ‘It seeks to value everything at its eternal 
worth, not adding to it, or taking from it, the amount of influence 
it may have for or against its own special scheme of life. It is the 
spirit that sees external circumstances as they are, its own power and 
tendencies as they are, and realizes the given conditions of its life, 
not disquieted by the desire for change, or the preference of one part 
in life rather than another, or passion, or opinion. The character we 
mean to indicate achieves this perfect life by a happy gift of nature, 
without any struggle at all.” Owing his Fellowship at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, to a reputed intimate knowledge of the works of 
the transcendental Schelling and Hegel, Pater—as we see para- 
doxically from this passage—was by inclination pragmatic in 
temper. To view ‘external circumstances as they are’, and not as 
having their place under the egis of some abstract law: such a mode 
of perception seemed to Pater the proper, natural and instinctive 
procedure; the normal working of ‘that truthfulness of temper... 
which professors often strive in vain to form’. Such a pure and 
innocent receptivity, ‘an intellectual guilelessness’, appears to him 
as a more propitious state for the registration of experience than the 
cautious and forewarned condition of ‘wisdom’. 

Regarding things in and for themselves, and not as parts to some 
hypothetical whole, meant that the process of analysis must finally 
yield to pure delectation. To apprehend the ultimate essence of some 
particular individual object requires that all quantitative distinction 
should come to an end and be replaced by the single and savouring 
power of attention. This was the approach that Pater inculcated, 
the talent for which he first located in the type of mind described in 
his essay (and which we now know to have been a sort of likeness of 
his Oxford friend, Charles Lancelot Shadwell). 

But to the equable intellectual workings of his ideal temperament, 
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Pater added a troubling vein of wistful or unsatisfied feeling. So 
nearly realizing his aim in the contemplation of the classical mind, he 
sensed in that ideal Greek insouciance a quality incongruous with 
contemporary life. (‘Certainly for us of the modern world,’ he 
wrote in his essay on Winckelmann (1867), ‘with its conflicting claims, 
its entangled interests, distracted by so many sorrows, so many 
preoccupations, so bewildering an experience, the problem of unity 
with ourselves, in blitheness and repose, is far harder than it was for 
the Greeks within the simple terms of antique life. *) 

The strain of discontent which Pater accredits to his ideal aesthetic 
type adds a disturbing romantic streak to an otherwise suave and 
classical character. ‘Its wistfulness,’ he writes of his chosen nature, 
‘and a confidence in perfection it has makes it love the lords of 
change... . The nature before us is revolutionist from the direct 
sense of personal worth, that yAidn, that pride of life, which to the 
Greeks was a heavenly grace.’ But the revolutionary sentiments of 
such a character are not of that a-historical order which the spectacle 
and thought of tradition often provoke in its cruder agents. “Revolu- 
tion,’ Pater knew, ‘is often impious. They who prosecute revolution 
have to violate again and again the instinct of reverence.’ For some, 
this violation is the motivating stimulus, rather than any reformist 
desire to substitute a nobler order of affairs. These types are mere 
iconoclasts, envious and resentful vandals, seizing upon the circum- 
stance of things to appease a disreputable private passion. Pater’s 
ideal type is revolutionary from very different reasons to these. The 
discontent with present matters, which a mind of this mould may 
conceive, stems from an instinct for the perfect. Its origin lies in 
divine discontent, and not in spite or political statistics. If such a 
type entertains any direct political ideas, he will hold them not 
according to pragmatic calculations, but for the degree of enthusiasm 
which such a policy has released in him. His politics will be those of 
enthusiasm — of feeling and vision in advance of actual facts. But 
more often than not, the revolutionary impulse, in such a character, 
will make itself felt not through political programmes and action 
but through a renovating conduct of life. 

Thus, in one of his Imaginary Portraits — his study Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold (1887) — Pater depicts ‘the sanguine . . . handsome youth, 
with his alertness of mind turned wholly, amid the vexing preoccupa- 
tions of an age of war, upon embellishments and the softer things of 
life’. In a like manner, in his essay on Winckelmann, Pater quotes 
with approval Goethe’s dictum on his subject. ‘One learns nothing 
from him,’ the German poet had said to Eckermann, ‘but one 
becomes something.’ That, it seemed to Pater, was how an artistic 
influence should affect us. So Rilke, looking at a statue of Apollo, 
suddenly felt he must change his life. 
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In this critique by perfect integration of our imperfect unintegrated 
state, we receive the most pure revolutionary impulse that man can 
know. Such, at least, is the revolutionarism of the character drawn 
in Diaphaneité. Because of a sense of the perfect corrective, present 
in works of art and of thought and always suggesting itself to the 
mind, Pater’s ideal aesthetic type can never rest content with given 
conditions of living. At any one time, these conditions — subjected 
to the scrutiny of higher standards — will always sadly seem to fall 
short. But, at the same time, because the application of these 
intuitions of the whole and the perfect to the civic and political 
details of life is so difficult and delicate a matter, such shadowy 
politics of the aesthetic, as we may term this hinted notion, will 
seldom be developed far. Most of Pater’s followers among the 
young, who adopted what seemed to be his revolutionary theory of 
art appreciation, remained conservative in their politics or totally 
indifferent to all collective matters. 

But if Pater was prepared to allow a discrepancy between the 
intuition of the harmonious in works of art and the revolutionary 
workings-out of that sense in the usual affairs of the body politic, 
his feeling for the affinity between the work of art and the individual 
person was of a more positive order. Indeed, in one of its bearings 
there was something a little exaggerated about it; exaggerated to us, 
that is, who find the equation of mind and body in aspects of Greek 
thought too simple a proposition. Pater’s premise in Diaphaneité is 
that the aesthetic character ‘is nearly always found with a corres- 
ponding outward semblance’; and in his other writings this corres- 
pondence is more definitely stated. In Marius the Epicurean (1885) 
we are told that ‘the discretion of Cornelius, his energetic clearness 
and purity, were a charm, rather physical than moral: his exquisite 
correctness of spirit, at all events, accorded so perfectly with the 
regular beauty of his person, as to seem to depend upon it’. 

Stemming as it did, in part, from Pater’s painful consciousness 
of the plainness of his own person (‘I would give ten years of my 
life to be handsome,’ he is reported to have said on one occasion), 
this theory became a frivolous epigram in the mouths of his less 
reflective disciples. ‘The future belongs to the dandy’, wrote Oscar 
Wilde, cocking a snook at stuffy Victorian standards of toilet, 
and his gay hyperbole may be forgiven; but in creating, in all 
seriousness, Dorian Gray — the beautiful young man dedicated to 
beautiful sensations — he only succeeds in making funny what was 
just a sadly eccentric whim with Pater. 

With all the author’s preference for the preux chevalier, the ‘parfait 
knight’, and the bel sérieux (to which, such of his characters as Gaston 
de Latour, Emerald Uthwart, and Flavian — the friend of Marius — 
give witness), the handsome hero in Pater’s pages has a higher 
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purpose than merely to adorn. His beauty is conceived as a sort of 
magnet, as a kind of receiving-set, attuned by natural affinity to 
register most fittingly impressions of beauty. ‘None but the brave 
deserve the fair,’ wrote Campbell in his famous poem, and Pater 
seems to have been of the opinion that however much the less 
attractive portion of mankind may deserve or stand in need of 
beauty, it is chiefly those beautiful in themselves who provide its 
proper target. When he came to study, rather than invent, the lives 
of researchers in the beautiful, as in the case of Winckelmann, he 
found, of course, that his theory did not hold. Nevertheless, the 
predilection is responsible for a degree of human monotony in 
Pater’s fictional writing, as well as being the canonical source of 
much that was tiresome in the Aesthetic Movement. The ‘comely 
ragamuffins in velveteen’, which Max Beerbohm shows us in his 
essay 1880, ‘murmuring sonnets, posturing, waving their hands’, 
derive in a straight line from Pater’s ideal type. ‘Beauty,’ wrote the 
essayist, ‘had existed long before 1880. It was Mr. Oscar Wilde who 
managed her début.’ This is correct, but her coming-of-age had been 
preceded by a careful education in which Pater rather than Ruskin 
had played the role of principal tutor. 

The element of exclusiveness, present in the drawing of Pater’s 
ideal type is strengthened by his anti-intellectualism. Ideas of any 
schematic order— with their needed and excusable pretence to 
transcend the purely personal and private, and so release the in- 
dividual from his own confining perception of things into a general 
community of thought — are rejected by Pater for that very reason. 
The attempted impersonality of their speech appears to him as a 
form of deceit, as a mode of expression or interpretation that comes 
between the person and his own sensations. Ideally, Pater would 
like us to be making a fresh start in the face of all the incidents of 
life. “To be absolutely virgin towards... experience, by ridding 
ourselves of such abstractions as are but the ghosts of bygone 
impressions — to be rid of the notions we have made for ourselves, 
and that so often only misrepresent the experience of which they 
profess to be the representation’ is how, in Marius the Epicurean, 
he sets forth his tabula rasa approach. 

Far, then, from ideas being the means of communication between 
men in any other than a practical manner, Pater sees them — in so 
far as they have any use at all—as notions which confirm our 
personality and the difference of that personality from others. “Not 
the conveyance of an abstract body of truths or principles,’ he 
writes again in Marius, ‘would be the aim of the right education of 
one’s self, or of another, but the conveyance of an art — an art in 
some degree peculiar to each individual character; with the modifica- 
tions, that is, due to its special constitution, and the peculiar circum- 
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stances of its growth, inasmuch as no one of us is ‘‘like another, 
all in all’’.’ 

Somewhat in the fashion of the philosopher Leibniz, with his 
conception of the soul as a ‘windowless monad’ which cannot have 
knowledge of or recognize another, Pater’s idea of the self serves to 
divide man from man. The processes of thought which we follow 
in the earlier part of Marius are based on the assumption that ‘we are 
never to get beyond the walls of the closely shut cell of one’s own 
personality’. But Pater, unlike Leibniz, found no way out of the 
dilemma of man’s incurable self-isolation. He could not resort, as 
Leibniz did, to the idea of God’s intervention, by means of which — 
though the soul can never know another —a pre-established har- 
mony has been arranged between mind and mind. 

Not only does Pater envisage ideas as having no useful pre- 
eminence over sensation, but in the one study in which he describes 
a character dedicated to ideas alone — Sebastian van Storck (1886) — 
he shows those ideas to be inimical to all sensation and to life itself. 
Sebastian’s obsession with the abstract, with what he conceives to 
be the reality of reason exclusively, is described as being a love of 
death. With ‘his curious well-reasoned nihilism’ turning with 
aversion from the thought of his coming marriage to a young warm- 
blooded woman, Sebastian evades his family, escaping to a lonely 
house by the sea where a storm that blows up across the dunes traps 
and drowns him. 

If, in any Christian or orthodox fashion, we look upon truth as 
that which sets us free— both from our moral defects and the 
shortcomings of our own private vision — then Pater’s view of the 
function of ideas will seem a narrow and melancholy matter. For 
whereas we shall believe that the purpose of ideas is to reveal the 
truth to us, Pater will maintain that their business is to reveal us to 
ourselves. Theories, muses Marius, are ‘the mere equivalents of 
temperament’; and the test, therefore, of any one of them is in how 
far it fits the holder. 

This relativity of ideas was enunciated early by Pater, in his essay 
on Coleridge (1865), the first of his studies to be published. ‘Modern 
thought,’ he writes, ‘is distinguished from ancient by its cultivation 
of the ‘‘relative’’ spirit in place of the ‘‘absolute’’...To the 
modern spirit nothing is or can be rightly known, except relatively 
and under conditions.’ 

But Pater’s relativity shows us ideas, not as relative to one another 
in an ascending or descending chain, but only as relative to the 
holding mind. His notion, then, precludes the possibility of trying 
to establish any hierarchy of such, save in a purely personal fashion. 
Because Pater does not believe in the validity of ideas as possessed 
of anything more than a subjective applicability, there can be no 
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question of relating or grouping them with one another. Of all the 
, ideas in the world, the only real nexus — he would seem to feel — is 
| the personality; and that, as we have seen, Pater thought of as 

unique, exclusive, closed-in upon itself, a version of Leibniz’s 
\ ‘windowless monad’. 

Assuming such notions as these, Pater could never be in the 
position of expounding a general system of aesthetics. Nor could he 
ever, as Ruskin or Arnold, attempt (however inadequately) to 
implicate moral and aesthetic notions. Culture and conduct, as 
viewed by Pater, must ever become more detached and isolated, or — 
if shown as bearing on each other — related by a species of intuition, 
a vague feeling for correspondences which it would be hard to locate 
and define. 

In Pater’s ideal aesthetic type, we have the portrait of a mind, 
singularly equipped for certain offices of criticism, just as it is shown 
as unusually lacking in other faculties and interests commonly 
expected of the critic. For all that which one may term the boundary 
question in criticism (the relationship which a work of art maintains 
with works of its own time and of the past — its position relative to 
the whole known corpus of artistic production), we shall largely look 
for, in vain, in Pater. What we shall find he superlatively gives us is 
the essence of a work of art, as it appears to volatilize beneath the 
burning-glass of the critic’s personality. Not an analysis of part 
from part, but an elucidation of the spirit of the whole, as it makes 
itself felt to the critic, who — setting by all principles — opens him- 
self to its influence. 

From contacts of this sort, of course, the kind of knowledge the 
critic brings us will not be of an objective nature. It will not tell us 
very much about the text of a poem, the design of a picture, the 
logical structure of a philosophy. What it will do is to summarize 
the import of matters like these as understood by a sensitive tempera- 
ment. In the widest sense of these words, the result will be both 
humane and esoteric: humane, because the critic’s appreciation will 
not be concerned with technical details; and esoteric, because there 
will be no pretence, on the part of the critic, of sharing his predilec- 
tions (or identifying his temperament) with others. The assessment 
will be frankly egotistic, with all the merits of intensity and all the 
defects of narrowness that go along with that way of speaking. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 


As one who is ironically acclaimed as the ‘herald’ of stylistic analysis, and 
elsewhere less kindly accused of the ‘bathos of paraphrase’, I should like to 
offer, for the critics named, unnamed and misnamed, a brief reply to J. P. Stern’s 
recent bull, On Stylistic Analysis. 

Dr Stern’s method is familiar. He seeks to discredit those with whom he 
disagrees both by enlarging their more extreme faults into easily assailable Aunt 
Sallies, and by appropriating their less exceptionable statements to himself alone. 

To take the latter first: Dr Stern claims that the duty of the critic is to ‘give as 
direct and concrete an account as possible of the experience that reposes in a 
poem’, and speaks of ‘the true aim of literary criticism, which is the apprehension 
of meaning. And by meaning I mean nothing opposed to form, but the impact 
of experience upon the loving mind.’ Similar statements could be found in any 
theory of stylistic analysis. Mr Prawer says as much; indeed, he says more, 
because his statements about poetry are less centred on the critic: “The end, as 
always, is the communication of human experience, significant, ordered and 
controlled.” Dr Stern can hardly suppose that his readers will not see through 
his attempted appropriation; and, in any case, we have so far not progressed 
beyond the realm of pious platitudes to which every critic will subscribe. We 
will return later to the questions which are begged by such words as ‘direct’, 
‘concrete’, ‘apprehension’ and ‘loving’ in the quotations which appear above. 

As regards the inflation of faults, Dr Stern finds most material in the interest 
taken by analytical critics in a poem’s sound. ‘The chief ‘‘critical’’ tool [in 
Mr Prawer’s book (and in a great many essays in Stylistic Analysis)] is sound- 
analysis,’ he writes. On what evidence does he base this unequivocal assertion? 
On the evidence that the critic in question ‘resorts’ to sound-analysis ‘at least 
thirty-four times in the course of his book’. (Dr Stern attempts to count his 
victims out elsewhere, too: ‘twenty-eight pages of a recent issue’, ‘twenty-four 
out of 104 lines’ (p. 71). He himself has a name for those who, in making value- 
judgments, put their trust in mathematics. He calls them ‘inferior statisticians’). 
But since Mr Prawer, in the text of his book, examines thirty-five poems, it is 
not surprising that he deals ‘at least thirty-four times’ with sound-patterns. He 
deals ‘at least thirty-four times’ with rhythm too, or with syntax, or with structure, 
or with imagery — or with meaning. 

Having ‘shown’ that sound-analysis is the principal tool, Dr Stern proceeds 
to ‘show’ that it must be either tautological or ‘a barren muddle’. This time his 
proof lies in attributing to Mr Prawer a view which the latter expressly repudiates, 
and need not detain us. But his comment on a quotation from an article of my 
own may be examined more closely. ‘As long as it is claimed... that there is 
any respectable connection between this [an investigation, admittedly laborious 
in its presentation, into the sound-pattern of a lullaby] and the theme of a poem, 
so long Stylistic Analysis will remain a travesty of the true business of literary 
criticism.’ Two answers are required here. Generally, if Dr Stern really thinks 
that there is no ‘respectable connection’ between sound and ‘theme’, let him try 
translating poetry. Particularly, in almost any romantic poem (that under 
discussion is by Brentano) the sound forms, by intention, a part of the ‘theme’, 
and if this connection is not ‘respectable’, then Dr Stern must complain of 
Brentano and not of his critics. 

At this point we shall do well to turn aside and consider a number of other 
ways in which Dr Stern is disingenuous. In the second sentence of his article, he 
misunderstands and misquotes a verbal remark of my own, on an occasion so 
recent that the argument has not yet found a place in print, and regards this as 
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having ‘heralded’ a critical method which has been employed with success for @ 
number of years. This use of words for their derisive effect rather than for any 
meaning they might have is found elsewhere. Thus, a study of the use and 
significance of certain words in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre is dismissed as 
‘conscientious enumeration’. This simply will not do. The article is not an 
enumeration, but an investigation, and, if Dr Stern wishes to dispute its con- 
clusions, he will have to condescend to discuss them. 

And there is worse to come. In a footnote (p. 68), Dr Stern points out three 
‘errors’ in Mr Prawer’s book (he calls them ‘howlers’). Let us look more closely 
at these points. Firstly, Goethe’s dictum from Dichtung und Wahrheit is not 
‘mis-translated’ — at most, perhaps, the translation is a little free; that it is 
‘tendentious’ remained, and still remains, to be shown. Secondly, the word 
‘Stunden’, in Rilke’s poem, is not ‘mis-interpreted’; it has and must have the 
meanings assigned to it both by Mr Prawer and by Dr Stern, and no doubt other 
meanings too, and the worst that can be said of Mr Prawer’s interpretation is 
that it is unduly restricted. Thirdly, in the Hélderlin poem, Mr Prawer does not 
say that the first stanza has ‘no logical subject’ (whatever this might mean); he 
says, quite correctly, that the grammatical subject of the first main clause does 
not appear in the first stanza; and the noun to which this grammatical main 
subject, a pronoun, refers is not, as Dr Stern suggests, made the subject, ‘logical’ 
or grammatical, of the first stanza. If errors there are, then, these are not they. 
And what are we to think of a critic so insensitive to overtones as to speak of 
‘howlers’ here? 

Indeed, had it not been ordained that I may not be concerned, either as critic 
or as teacher, with the problem of reading (“That our reading habits are bad is 
deplorable; to cure them is not the task either of literary criticism or of a uni- 
versity curriculum’ — surely a curious dictum from a senior member of a uni- 
versity whose undergraduates are still credited with reading for their degrees?), 
I should suggest that Dr Stern himself might benefit from a course of ‘Close 
Reading’. 

But I must not linger over minor points. The proscription of the teaching of 
reading will afford a transition to wider issues. 

Dr Stern’s chief complaint, as I take it, is that the method of stylistic analysis 
is, by definition as it were, ‘mechanistic’. There seems no reason of principle for 
this supposition, and Dr Stern provides neither principle nor evidence. With his 
strictures both on mechanical and on atomizing criticism the exponents of 
stylistic analysis would be wholly in agreement. But these faults, one would 
think, are due, not to the method used, but to the way it is misused. Dr Stern, 
perhaps, will reply: Why use a method at all? To this the answer must be that 
to have no method is to make a method of lack of method. And, lest this be 
sophistry, we can be more positive, and say that a method of approach, if it be 
pursued, as Dr Stern has it, ‘discreetly’ — though not ‘unmethodically’, which 
is hardly possible! — can help us to avoid many errors both of commission and 
omission. This is hardly the place to restate the theory of stylistic analysis, which 
more experienced critics have already advanced and which has long been accepted, 
though I hope to outline and discuss some details of its application to lyric 
poetry elsewhere. 

Dr Stern’s own few positive proposals for the exercise of literary criticism, 
when they go beyond the generalities we have discussed above, are hardly 
illuminating. The ‘true end of literary criticism’ is ‘the communication of major 
themes, their evaluation, and perhaps also a projective intimation of that addi- 
tional value in poetry which criticism may never be able fully to articulate’ (is 
this ‘additional value’ a kind of icing on the cake of ‘major themes’?), and ‘an 
intelligent generalization of poem into theme, and thence the relating of theme to 
experience’. In so far as these requirements are invalid they swing dangerously 
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back towards a view that the singificant element in poetry is what remains when 
it is reduced to discursive language. In so far as they are valid, they do not in 
the least indicate how the critic may achieve his ends. To speak in the language 
of the Lord Protector, we are as much for criticism of ‘themes’ as any man; but 
how shall we find these themes? In his remarks towards a critical account of 
Holderlin’s ‘Der Abschied’, Dr Stern gives no answer to this question; he 
merely repeats it in greater detail. 

In theory, it seems, he would wish to reply: ‘by an exchange between the work 
of art and the critic’s live intelligence’. Like the words ‘direct’, ‘concrete’, 
‘apprehension’ and ‘loving’ referred to earlier, ‘exchange’ and ‘live’ only beg 
the question. For how shall we decide what is exchange and what coercion, 
which intelligence is live and which is dead? Problems of this nature are of 
paramount importance when it comes to the teaching of literature in university 
departments — and it is precisely here that stylistic analysis has proved its 
practical value and that the theory of ‘live intelligence’ breaks down. For 
ultimately live intelligence means one man’s opinion, and we are all mortal. 
How can we teach if, at every point of disagreement, we are to answer that our 
intelligence is live and that of our students is not? 

To return, however, to criticism outside the sphere of teaching, would it not 
be more valuable for Dr Stern to discuss, and if necessary correct, the poitns 
with which he disagrees, than to condemn out of hand a whole procedure of 
criticism which has yielded so many valuable results, and of which he is himself 
an exponent? For his recent valuable book on Ernst Jiinger deals with the rela- 
tion of a certain type of vocabulary and imagery to ‘themes’: is he therefore to 
be placed among the ‘image-hunters, word-pickers ...and uninspired pedants 
of every kind’ of whom he himself now speaks? And if not, in what consists the 
superiority of his use of the method of stylistic analysis? Finally, is it too much 
to hope that, if Dr Stern wishes to return to the party, he will leave his sledge- 
hammer at home, and appear with a mortar-board in his hand? 

Yours etc., 
University College BRIAN A. ROWLEY 
London 
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HANS Koun: Pan-Slavism. Its History and Ideology. University of Notre Dame 
Press. 

Historians are often no different in the disposal of their attention from jour- 
nalists and politicians in that they are greatly influenced by changes in the balance 
of power. Until 1945 German history was the fashion, and it generally was pur- 
sued under the influence of definite political pre-suppositions. Since the end of 
the war, the history of Slavdom has competed with that of Germany as a subject of 
interest for western historians. It is not the first time, however, that pan-Slavism 
has attracted the attention of writers, in Britain, France or America. In the period 
between 1880 and 1914, several German and French scholars were interested in 
the historical origins of Slavonic nationalism. Chairs of Slavonic history were 
established in Paris, and a monthly review Etudes Slaves was published for 
French readers. This interest was useful in that it turned the attention of his- 
torians upon an important development hitherto neglected. For a long time 
western Europe had ignored the factor of the East, both in its contribution to the 
development of Christianity as well as to the general history of international 
relations. 

At the same time, political assumptions underlay the historical judgments of 
writers such as Charles Denis, Louis Eisenmann and Louis Leger from France, 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson in Britain, and Adolf Fischel in Germany. 
French historians became interested in the rise of Slav nationality, as Russia and 
France gradually drew together after 1890; and French patriots did not fail to see 
the possibilities inherent in the prospective dissolution of Austria-Hungary. 
German historians, on the other hand, were often concerned to point out the 
‘aggressive’ nature of pan-Slavism, and at the same time to justify the political 
expansion of Hungary and of Germany in south-eastern Europe. After the 
outbreak of the first World War, British students of contemporary history 
utilized research on the growth of pan-Germanism to explain British policy in 
imposing limits on the expansion of the central European powers. The collapse 
of Czarist Russia, however, and the establishment of independent Slav powers 
in the Balkans, made the history of pan-Slavism a more remote topic than it had 
been during the period when Germany and Russia were rivals in eastern Europe 
and when Russia was thrusting down towards Constantinople. 

Pan-Germanism, on the other hand, remained in the forefront as a subject of 
interest for journalists and contemporary historians. This tendency was naturally 
aggravated with the rise of National Socialism and with the formal adoption, for 
the first time by a German Chancellor, of a pan-German foreign policy. Interest 
in the history of Slav nations continued unabated, but the historians were mainly 
concerned with the separate history of individual Slav nations such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Serbia, Roumania and Russia, and they did not endeavour to 
gather the threads together in such a way as to form a link, on a pan-Slav basis, 
between the different Slavonic movements. It was only the rise of a greater 
Russian state and the conscious use it made of pan-Slav solidarity after 1941 
which turned the attention of western historians back to a problem which had 
been first discussed before the first World War. Pan-Slavism, in fact, had 
hitherto been judged on the basis of presuppositions of contemporary politics. 

However far back, therefore, writers have pushed their stories, the historio- 
graphy of pan-Slavism has normally been written within the frame-work of 
contemporary history; and as such, is especially subject to the vicissitudes of 
contemporary political change. It has therefore lacked the stability enjoyed by 
productions on more remote periods. In addition the fact that writers have 
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tended to discuss it in terms of ‘for’ and ‘against’ has led to over-simplifications 
in the usage of the term (pan-Slavism) which were rarely present in its actual 
evolution. There was not one, but many forms of pan-Slavism, and this applies 
equally to the much misused term, pan-Germanism. Readers therefore could be 
expected to approach Professor Hans Kohn’s book on the subject with interest 
in the problem, but also with considerable scepticism as regards its claim to 
provide a valid historical interpretation. 

Professor Kohn divides his work into three chapters, namely, ‘Pan-Slavism 
and the West, 1815-1860’, ‘Pan-Slavism and Russian Messianism, 1860-1905’, 
and ‘Pan-Slavism and the World Wars, 1905-1950’. The author attains in fact a 
surprising degree of objectivity, and in this his own background may have played 
a part. Brought up as a Jew in Prague, at a time when racial strife between 
German and Czech was reaching its height, he has avoided committing himself 
to the passions and presuppositions of either of these nationalities, whose fate 
was so intimately linked with the outcome of the struggle between Germany and 
Russia for mastery in central and eastern Europe. His judgment on personalities 
remains detached, and his knowledge of the pamphlet literature of Slavs in 
Bohemia, Poland and Russia is considerable. He does not exaggerate the 
significance of the literary apologists of pan-Slavism; and he relates it to the 
changing circumstances of the different periods. He is inclined, perhaps, to 
under-estimate the importance of the réle of Czech patriots in the evolution of 
pan-Slav politics; and he circumvents the difficult problem of assessing its general 
significance in relation to the separate Slav movements which were often uncon- 
nected with the wider racial politics of the pan-Slavs. 

The book has as sub-title, ‘Its History and Ideology’, and one feels that much 
more attention is given to the ‘ideology’ than to the ‘history’. Ideology is more 
concerned with abstractions, and Professor Kohn’s discussion of ideology tends 
to conceal the wide divisions which separated many of those who, while profess- 
ing allegiance to a common Slav culture, repudiated its realization in political 
terms. This is especially true as regards the Czech and the Serb aspects of the 
story. It was in Bohemia that the first political movement with positive pan-Slav 
aims developed, but men like Palacky, Rieger, Kramar, Kaizl, Hlofac and 
Choc were very varied in their attitudes towards each other and towards the 
interpretations of pan-Slavism which the majority of them had, at one time or 
another, advocated. There was a pan-Slavism which was Catholic and pro- 
Austrian; there was one which was Protestant and Western; there was one which 
was orthodox, Russian and autocratic; and finally there was one which was 
democratic and socialist. Professor Kohn has been largely concerned with the 
writings of Russians; and he does not examine the internal history of Slav 
movements in Austria or Serbia with the same care. He has read widely the 
pamphlet literature on the subject in Czech; but if he had consulted the debates 
in the old Austrian Reichstag, or in the provincial diet in Bohemia, he could have 
added considerably to our knowledge of the ‘history’ of pan-Slavism. The 
‘Los von Rom’ movement commenced by Karl Sladkowsky at the time of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the visit of General Tchernaeff in the spring of 1878, 
made a strong impression on both Germans and Czechs. And the extremism of 
some of their views provoked strong reactions, which sometimes favoured the 
middle parties seeking conciliation between the races; and on other occasions 
favoured the development of excessive pan-German views. Professor Kohn 
curiously omits reference to the ‘realistic’ programme advocated by T. G. 
Masaryk in 1896, which anticipated, in some degree, the neo-Slav programme 
discussed in the first part of Chapter III. 

There is hardly a single reference to the rise of anti-Semitism, which was more 
prevalent before the war among Slav nationalists and pan-Slav circles than in 
German lands. The Jews were regarded everywhere as pioneers of German 
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influence in Slavonic lands; and the successes of Bismarck and the expansion of 
German influence were generally welcomed by Jews suffering from the pogroms 
unleased in Russia, and from the moral antagonism directed against them by 
Slavs in Bohemia and Serbia. 

The conflicts among the Socialist movements in eastern Europe on the precise 
attitude to be adopted towards (a) a Czarist, greater-Russian state, and (b) a pan- 
Slavonic, democratic federation, are also not touched upon. More could have 
been said about the attitude of the Papacy, in the time of Leo XIII, to Slavonic 
nationalism, which, although it was hostile to pan-Slavism in its most 
extreme sense, sometimes took account of it. Economic and demographical de- 
velopments in eastern Europe are also relevant to the story; and even though they 
could only be fully analysed in another work, they could at least have received 
more stress. Professor Kohn curiously does not mention the controversy which 
arose over the forgeries published by Karl Hanka in 1826, which were responsible, 
among many Austrian Slavs, for the revival of exaggerated patriotic interest in 
the Slav past. Hegel deserves more consideration than has been given to him on 
page 20; while the journey of Michael Pogodin to Austria in 1842, under the 
authority of Uwarow, the Russian Minister for Education, is a milestone in the 
development of pan-Slavism which could have received deeper analysis. The 
conflict between the aristocracy and the middle and working classes in Austria- 
Hungary is also of very great significance; and yet little is said about it here. 

Of the 252 pages in the main text, 52 are given to the more modern period, and 
although there are useful brief citations from relatively unknown Slav and 
Muscovite pamphleteers of the post-war period, the range of the discussion itself 
hardly goes beyond that of an extended pamphlet. Here again it is the Russian 
side of the story which is told; there is almost nothing about the development of 
pan-Slav views in the various Balkan countries. This is indeed understandable in 
persons concerned with contemporary politics. What Stalin or Malenkov have 
said is visibly more influential than the sentiments of obscure Bulgarian or Czech 
professors, politicians and journalists. And while one may discount the impor- 
tance of pan-Slavism as a conscious ideology, the force of common prejudice in 
favour of the East and directed against the West has not been without effect on 
the attitudes of Slav statesmen in the last twenty years. The foreign policy of 
Bulgaria and the post-war actions of Dr Benesch, provide illustration of the 
extent to which racial sympathy has operated in the sphere of diplomacy. Its 
influence should not, of course, be exaggerated; it cannot, however, be ignored. 
In the modern period also, the réle played by smaller countries vis-a-vis pan- 
Slavism is also worthy of consideration. Croatia and Slovakia, as well as Bul- 
garia, witnessed much controversy over the thorny problem of pan-Slav politics 
confronted by the expansionist desires of a greater Russian state. On page 242 
Professor Kohn mentions that Marx had characterized pan-Slavism as a Russian 
imperialism ‘which would subject the other Slavs as the Poles had been subjected 
during Marx’s life-time’. This reference is found in a passage on the attitude of 
Soviet Marxists towards pan-Slavism; the views of Marx and Engels on pan- 
Slavism were frequently expressed, and though not of great importance in their 
own lifetimes, fashioned the thoughts of subsequent Marxists on the subject. It 
might have been wiser therefore to have given more attention to the early 
Marxists and their policies in regard to pan-Slavism. 

In conclusion, the main criticism which can fairly be made of Professor Kohn 
is that he has concentrated too much on the literary aspects of his subject, and 
that for the most part his sources are Russian. There is very little about Polish or 
Serb writings; the dramatic struggle between Karl Kramar and T. G. Masaryk is 
not even mentioned; and the Polish-Czech scheme for a western European Slav 
federation, formulated during the last World War, also deserves note. On the 
other hand, these counsels are directed towards perfection, and the author is to 
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be congratulated in that his judgments are always objective, and that he has 
avoided entering into the racial controversy of Teuton and Slav which has 
bedevilled nearly all other treatments of these ‘isms’. And finally, he has pro- 
vided students with a comprehensive survey of pan-Slav politics and literature 
which, if it is not final, will certainly serve for a long time as an excellent in- 
troduction. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 


STEPHEN TOULMIN: The Philosophy of Science. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author has written this book chiefly for university students in philosophy 
but also for the general reader. The chapter headings (“Discovery’, ‘Laws of 
Nature’, ‘Theories and Maps’, and ‘Uniformity and Determinism’) hardly do 
justice to the scope of the topics discussed. To indicate briefly some of the more 
important points made: theories and generalizations are sharply distinguished; 
the core of discovery and explanation lies in a ‘model’ together with a technique 
of deduction, which are uninformative and sterile without each other; a good 
model has the réle of suggesting further questions; theoretical science differs 
markedly from natural history; science starts from a theoretical problem; classi- 
fication depends upon theory; and so on. All these are widely accepted. The 
author does not claim that his ideas are new, but he aims at presenting them in a 
new way. 

Two an ideas concern a map-analogy and inference. He holds that a 
theory is a sort of map. This Wittgensteinian idea goes back in its essentials to 
Mach and even to classical empiricism. The point of the analogy appears to be 
that it enables us to see through certain mistaken ideas that have been believed 
about theories; that is to say, its purpose is mainly negative. When the author 
goes on to ask: “What exactly corresponds in cartography to laws of nature in 
physics?’ he answers, with candour, ‘Here the analogy begins to fail us...’ 
(p. 109). Whatever minor advantages the analogy may have, it has some major 
defects. One of the cardinal features of a theory is that it should explain not only 
the | geen it set out to explain, but also phenomena of a wholly different 
kind. Here the map analogy breaks down, for the theory deals with phenomena 
that in effect belong to two different kinds of map. Thus even if Newton’s law 
of gravitation could be regarded as a map of planetary motion, this map would 
not represent the tides; for this we should have to derive a new map. Equally 
handicapping is the impression conveyed that a theory has a structural similarity 
to reality, as with a map and the country mapped. Undoubtedly some theories 
give the impression of having this relation to reality — for example the Ruther- 
ford-Bohr theory of the atom or the theory that gases contain minute balls in 
continual collision. But gravitational and electronmagnetic theories do not; 
nor does the wave-equation or Einstein’s theory about motion along geodesics. 

The most interesting idea in the book is that a theory is not a premiss in an 
inference but a rule of inference. The author is greatly concerned to show that a 
theory in itself says nothing about the world and is in no way connected with 
observations. This is well known but causes no difficulty. The usual procedure 
is to treat a theory as a major premiss and connect it with an observational 
conclusion by adding a minor premiss consisting of what physicists call ‘initial 
conditions’. The author’s treatment, however, is to say that one deduces the 
conclusion from the initial conditions by using the theory as a rule of inference. 

This idea has appeared recently in general philosophy, but it goes back to 
Berkeley’s work on the philosophy of physical concepts, the instrumentalist 
nature of which was pointed out recently by Popper (Brit. J. for the Philos. of 
Sc., 1953, Vol. IV, pp. 26-36). More striking is the following account by an 
author who came after Berkeley: ‘the conclusion is not an inference drawn from 
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the formula, but an inference drawn according to the formula.’ This statement, 
down to the very words used, might have been written during the last five years; 
in fact it was written by Mill (A System of Logic, Il, iii, 4). It expresses Dr, 
Toulmin’s position exactly. In the same passage Mill writes in the same vein: 
‘General propositions are merely registers of . . . inferences already made, and 
short formulae for making more.’ 

The first point that may be noted about this doctrine is that a law differs from 
stock rules of inference, which are logically demonstrable and which are equiva- 
lent to tautologies. If one applies such a rule of inference to a true premiss, the 
conclusion must be true. This does not hold in the parallel situation in science. 
If we apply a law to an observational premiss, the conclusion cannot be regarded 
as necessarily true. Hence laws are not rules of inference in the stock sense. 
But even if we regard them as quasi rules of inference, it seems impossible to 
square the supposed procedure with what happens in scientific inference; for a 
rule of inference is used but not stated, operated with but not operated upon, 
and in scientific work the theory has to be stated and operated upon. If, for 
example, we are drawing a conclusion in elementary dynamics, say about a ball 
rolling down a plane, we have to write down an equation of the form P=mg sin i. 
This is wholly unintelligible unless we add the phrase, ‘by Newton’s second law’; 
but this reveals that the law is included as a premiss. What may be true is that, 
phenomenalogically speaking, the technician (or applied scientist) uses theories 
as rules of inference. But this has nothing to do with the procedure of theoretical 


science. 
J. O. WISDOM 


ANDREW H. WRIGHT: Jane Austen’s Novels: A Study in Structure. Chatto & 
Windus. 16s. net. 

Mr Wright is a young American scholar, and it is claimed on the dust-cover 

that his book ‘has that loving diligence which we associate with the best Trans- 


atlantic criticism’. Structure and irony are the main themes of his study. 
Acknowledgments are made in the preface to the scholarship of Dr R. W. 
Chapman, and Miss Mary Lascelles’ Jane Austen and Her Art is praised as ‘the 
best single study with which I am acquainted’. Marvin Mudrick’s Jane Austen: 
Irony as Defense and Discovery is described as irritating but stimulating. Mr 
Wright then proceeds, in his opening chapter, to give a brief general survey of the 
most famous critical notices of Jane Austen’s work. This might well have 
come at the end of the book, where it would have been next to the annotated 
bibliography. Neither the survey nor the bibliography is at all thorough. Apart 
from the well-known articles by Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop Whateley in 
the Quarterly Review, one notes the absence of any reference to the early reviews 
of the novels in such periodicals as The British Critic, The Monthly Review, and 
The Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany. These often contain, in a 
simple and unpretentious form, ideas that have since been developed at greater 
length and with more solemnity. (See Jane Austen and her Early Public by 
Charles Hogan in R.E.S. Vol. 1, New Series, No. 1. January 1950, pp. 39-54). 
Macaulay, whom Henry James described as Jane Austen’s first slightly ponderous 
amoroso, is mentioned, but George Eliot’s essay, which is more important, is 
ignored. Similarly, the article of G. H. Lewes in Blackwood’s is included, but 
his essay on ‘The Lady Novelists’ in The Westminster Review (July 1852), which 
contains some observations resembling those of Mr Wright himself, appears to 
have been overlooked. Only a selection of Charlotte Bronté’s remarks are 
quoted in the survey, and there is no mention anywhere of the excellent brief 
notes by A. W. Verrall in The Cambridge Review (November 30th and December 
7th, 1893). Verrall’s criticism was limited, but in the scholarly attention to detail 
which characterized his comments on various passages in Mansfield Park the 
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later work of Dr Chapman is foreshadowed. Readers of Scrutiny will observe 
that the articles of Mrs Q. D. Leavis are ignored. 

After the survey, Mr Wright becomes involved for a moment with the question 
of the relationship between art and morality, and he then devotes several pages 
to showing that the novels are not comprehensive as sociology or history and that 
they are not primarily didactic. This brings him to irony, the guiding thread of 
his study. Here his commentary is marred not by omissions but by the indiscrim- 
inating superfluity of examples. The opinions of Kierkegaard, Meredith, G. G. 
Sedgewick, and Professors Saintsbury, Chevalier, Mudrick, and Elliott are 
quoted: comparisons are made with Don Quixote, Chaucer, Swift, Oedipus, 
Conrad’s Victory, Kafka’s The Castle, and Billy Budd. Shades of the card-index 
begin to close upon the study, and the word ‘ambivalence’ appears as the critic 
turns his attention to the novels themselves. The critical and scholarly apparatus 
is distracting rather than illuminating. 

The preliminary comments on the novels occasionally provoke disagreement. 
The statement that Jane Austen regards sense and sensibility as mutually exclusive 
is debatable so far as the novel is concerned. That Jane Austen herself did not 
believe so is evident from the letters that she wrote to Fanny Knight, and there are 
many other points where a reference to the correspondence would have been 
useful, and, perhaps, would have led the critic to modify his views. To say, as 
Mr Wright does, that one of the main themes of Emma is the importance of 
tenderness of heart, involves a false, sentimental view of the character of 
Harriet and a belittling of Jane Fairfax and Mr Knightley. 

In the second chapter Mr Wright analyses Jane Austen’s narrative technique 
and illustrates her use of different points of view in order to throw light on the 
various characters. Her methods are discussed at length under six different head- 
ings. The discussion is thorough but too mechanical and arbitrary to do justice 
to her intricate and subtle handling of narrative. The third chapter, entitled 
‘Heroines, Heroes and Villains’, forms the main body of the book. The juvenilia 
and minor works are not taken into account, but there is a painstaking résumé of 
plot and character in the six major novels. Following ninety pages of detailed 
comment, what emerges is the statement that ‘Jane Austen’s characters are 
instruments of a profound vision: she laughs at man, but only because she takes" 
him seriously; examines humanity closely, but the more she perceives the less she 
understands — or perhaps one had better say, the more she understands, the more 
is she perplexed by the contradiction which she finds’. (pp. 171-2). The chapter 
closes with a quotation from Eliseo Vivas, The Moral Life and the Ethical Life, 
Chicago, 1950. A more apposite quotation would have been from Jane Austen’s 
letter to Fanny Knight, in which she confesses that her ideal of perfection is a 
person ‘where grace and spirit are united to worth, where the manners are equal 
to the heart and understanding’. (Letters, ed. R. W. Chapman, p. 409.) 

The final chapter bears the title ‘Styles’, and in his discussion of such points as 
the use of multiple negatives, understatement, and antiphrasis, Mr Wright is 
largely indebted to Miss Lascelles. Mr Wright’s own style, however, betrays him. 
Remarks such as ‘Jane Austen does not stack the cards, but she is not averse to 
throwing sand in her readers’ eyes’ (p. 121), ‘females of Fanny’s type usually 
have a hard row to hoe in fiction’ (p. 124), and ‘it now also seems clear that 
Louisa is the girl of his choice, a hunch that gains weight as a reconciliation 
between Henrietta Musgrove and Charles Hayter takes place soon thereafter. 
To cap it all. . .” (p. 164), tell us more about Mr Wright than about Jane Austen. 
The book ends with the dispiriting reflection that it is impossible to analyse the 
style of a novel. This seems to be a confession of failure on Mr Wright’s part that 
need not necessarily involve other critics. His study of structure and irony closes 
with an unconsciously ironic betrayal of the critic’s function and responsibility. 

F. W. BRADBROOK 
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OLWEN BroGaNn: Roman Gaul. Bell. 21s. net. 

Books of local Antiquities, though not exempt from Greek ancestry, began 
their modern life from a Renaissance conjunction of historical curiosity and 
national consciousness, which prompted scholars to recover the inarticulate past 
of their own provincial homes from archaeological remains. It was Mommsen 
who announced that these provincial and peripheral studies — supplied by his 
new epigraphic arsenal — were the central subject of Roman imperial history. 
New methods were needed to see the Empire through the eyes of its far-flung 
subjects rather than those of their metropolitan rulers, and new methods were 
used to carry out Mommsen’s programme of detailed monographs on the several 
Roman provinces. Recently the whole harvest of work from the Hellenistic and 
Roman worlds was gathered and threshed by Rostovtzeff, who had approached 
the imperial frontiers from the outside — not even, like the modern German, as 
a dutiful adopted son of Athens and Rome, but as a brother of Sarmatians or 
mixed Iranian and Greek peoples facing an alien power. Yet the provincial mono- 
graph, though long past its original patriotic impulse, is not superseded by 
Rostovtzeff’s comparative method. Social and economic history (as he knew) 
rests on a mass of daily accumulating observations which are best sorted out 
within a limited area —a province, or adjacent provinces, linked by modern 
facilities of transport, language, etc. The vaulting mind may compare Gallia 
Narbonensis to Hispania Baetica rather than to the other Gauls: the field archaeo- 
logist with kit is not so easily catapulted from Narbonne to Seville. Also, as 
Mommsen’s epigraphists found, in France and Britain the field worker is 
indispensably aided by local amateurs of all ranks. Eighteenth-century Scilly 
Islanders blamed a ruinous storm on Borlase’s violation of the Giants’ graves; 
but provincial archaeology has since won over the common man, and has been 
largely built up (in these countries at least) on his desire to know more than the 
skin-deep present of the place he lives in and walks on. Professional studies 
cannot cut adrift from his local interest and help. 

Although Mrs Brogan’s book can, with profit and pleasure, be read sitting 
down, this is not the right posture. Readers will sooner or later require a pocket 
for it, with strong shoes, a cross-Channel ticket, a camera, and an insured theo- 
dolite. It is also, of course, efficient on the shelf. Much accurate and up-to-date 
learning has gone to the selection and compression of so much material from a 
subject so much larger still; and in controversial matters Mrs Brogan’s judgment 
has an authority independent of its frequent coincidence with your reviewer’s. 
But her book, at its best, will read even better on the spot, because it is a fine and 
infectious example of empirical method based on the habit of going to look. It 
comes to life in its use of the evidence of her eyes, which are equally competent 
in both kinds of archaeology, Art and Dirt; and its best chapters are those on 
town-planning and particular towns, agricultural and industrial output, art and 
building, with well-chosen photographs and attractive drawings throughout. On 
such questions as the social structure of Gaul, the Druid religion and law, the 
intellectual life of the later Empire and the invasions, it is both briefer and weaker. 
Yet Mrs Brogan may be right in thinking that these questions are less important 
to the public of travellers — students or tourists — at which she modestly aims. 
A schoolboy friend, anticipating a second edition, asks me to say that he would 
like a plan of how the Limes worked strategically —a problem on which the 
author knows too much to commit herself too far; but there is evidently a wide 
interest in the kind of material that she has preferred. It is no less interesting to 
the narrower circle of professional ancient historians. Jullian cannot be replaced 
for a guinea; but for a responsible and well-balanced summary of great quanti- 
ties of scattered spade-work a guinea is not much. 

M. I. HENDERSON 
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Jesus and the Future 
G. R. BEASLEY-MURRAY 


‘In this important book, Dr. Beasley-Murray shows himself a well- 
equipped guide through the extensive literature of the past century 
and a clear and skilful reasoner. With it, he takes an assured place 
among younger British New Testament scholars.’ — British Weekly. 
‘The core of it is a close and extremely competent survey of work 
done in modern times on that notoriously difficult chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel (xiii) with its parallels in the other synoptic gospels 
...It is a great help to have all the information so conveniently 
brought together in one volume.’ — PRoFEssoR T. W. MANSON 
(Manchester Guardian). 25s. 


* 


Philosophical Essays 


A. J. AYER 


Grote Professor of the Philosophy of the Mind and Logic 
in the University of London 


A collection of twelve essays which have appeared during recent 
years. Four of them deal with questions of logic and metaphysics, 
three come within the field of moral philosophy, and the remaining 
five are concerned with the theory of knowledge. The book is 
inspired by the belief that philosophical problems are capable of 
being solved by the process of logical analysis. 21s. 


* 


Socialist Thought 


Marxism and Anarchism 1850-1890 
G. D. H. COLE 


This work, the second volume of Professor Cole’s A History of 
Socialist Thought, describes the development of Socialism from the 
period following the defeat of the European Revolutions of 1848 to 
that of the emergence of the mainly Marxist Social Democratic 
Parties of the latter years of the nineteenth century. 30s. 


MACMILLAN 
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L. J. REDSTONE and F. W. Steer: Local Records, Their Nature and Care. Bell, 
25s. net. 

England is in some ways more fortunate in the variety, extent, and completeness 
of its original records than any other country in the world: even Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland are less happily situated in this regard. The Public Record Office has 
long been recognized as a national repository of inexhaustible value; indeed the 
pressure on its space both from students and from the papers is almost un- 
endurable. Our courts of record kept their records, and our lawyers kept them 
too, knowing that titles to property might be challenged and could be proved 
only by the positive evidence of sealed parchments. 

Now, as never before, we value our past, partly, perhaps, because it tells of 
days of greatness not likely to recur and of an order of society of which only the 
unreal trappings remain. The renowned continuity of this history has been 
evidenced by the continuous occupation of great houses by the same families: 
a ‘move’ is a time of destruction of family papers and, chiefly because of taxation, 
during recent times that this has taken place only too frequently. Then, again, 
Church and State over many years were so closely connected that the records of 
the one were indispensable to the other and some care was taken of them in 
consequence. Now war, and the economics of the welfare state, have brought it 
about that houses are being closed, sold or pulled down, parishes are being 
joined (and some dare to say that a less literate generation of ministers are 
entering upon the inheritance) and legislation has made the preservation and 
presentation of title deeds less necessary. There was considerable destruction of 
ancient records after 1939 by enemy action and by ‘salvage’, although precau- 
tions were in each case more effective than is sometimes claimed. 

The care of what remains requires both love and skill. How much skill, the 
thirty-five writers who have contributed to this book have demonstrated. There 
are now in this country over fifty professional archivists, apart from those in 
government service: they have naturally joined together to further their pro- 
fessional interests and this book is evidence of the high standards they set them- 
selves. The model archivist is indeed a paragon of the virtues; tactful, sympathe- 
tic, firm, careful, honest, accurate, scholarly — the attributes never cease. Nor, 
apparently, do the duties, and it is the merit of this book that these are described 
at once attractively and effectively. 

There are offices to be organized and assistants to be trained, there are innu- 
merable papers to be guarded and repaired (I found the section on repairs the 
most interesting in the whole volume), and there are constant problems of 
deciphering, explanation and interpretation. This handbook will guide many to 
understand many classes of record, national, county, municipal, ecclesiastical, 
legal, commercial. It is, and can be, only a summary, but it is a useful one, 
although a more complete bibliography would have been helpful. 

G. R. PoTTER 


T. D. WeLDon: The Vocabulary of Politics. Pelican Books. 2s. net. 

There has been a rumpus about this book. It was to be expected that the Times 
Literary Supplement should take a swing at it as yet another wallop from the 
logical positivists at mortality, religion and Western values. Professor Ayer 
(author of Language, Truth and Logic and general editor of the Pelican Philo- 
sophical Series) has been critical of their reviewer, repeating the plea which he 
makes in the preface to the book itself, that his tracts do not advance the views 
of any particular philosophical school. This is disingenuous enough, but the 
interchange is typical of the tortuous way in which controversy, and important 
controversy, goes forward in our day. We may feel that the present revival of 
medieval intellectual methods has become sentimentality, but we must admit 
that the Schools did know how to manage disputation, and that we don’t. 
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Politics of Belief in 
Nineteenth-Century France 
by PHILIP SPENCER 


Mr Spencer’s book is a connected narrative of a vital period, 
both for France’s political development and the relations of 
Christianity with the modern world. It centres round three 
controversial figures of the time—Lacordaire, Michon and 
Veuillot—and is based on detailed and original research. ‘A 
brilliant book . . . at once sympathetic, learned and profound.’ 
A. J. P. TAYLOR: The Observer. With 6 plates. 25s. 


Petrus Borel, the Lycanthrope 
by ENID STARKIE 


Dr Starkie rescues from oblivion an exotic character who, for 
a brief period in the early part of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
dominated. the literary world of Paris. ‘Petrus Borel was the 
sun,’ wrote Théophile Gautier, ‘and none of us tried to resist the 
force of his attraction.’ With 6 plates. 21s. 


FABER & FABER LTD 


THE TRIPLE STREAM 


ANTONY BRETT-JAMES 
A handlist of the books published contemporaneously in England, 
France and Germany during four centuries. 
“deserves a place on the reference shelf’.-The Times Literary Supplement. 
17s. 6d. net 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
ERIC A. WALKER 


Emeritus Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and Naval History 
in the University of Cambridge 


Anew and thoroughly revised edition of a standard textbook in this field. 
25s. net. 


THE HAZARD OF MODERN POETRY 


ERICH HELLER 
‘a cogent, closely reasoned argument’.— John O’London’s 6s. net 


Two important new volumes in the series Studies in Modern European 

Literature and Thought, ‘one of the most important series of monographs 

of our time’.— Higher Education Journal. 

MAURIAC by M. JARRETT-KERR MANZONI by BERNARD WALL 
6s. net each 


BOWES & BOWES 
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It’s perhaps more surprising that the New Statesman was huffy about it too, 
Here Mr Leonard Woolf has put on the tin helmet and cantered up and down in 
defiance of the enemies of absolute standards. There are limits to Progressivism, 
it seems, and they must be drawn so as to exclude a man who allows Communism 
to bea religion, but won’t allow anybody else a religion to defend himself against 
it. It’s all right to have a Grammar of Politics, but dangerous to analyse them 
down to a vocabulary. 

All this whets the appetite. What is so new and revolutionary about this book, 
so oddly established as a popular exposition in a paper cover? What has Mr 
Weldon done to rub up everybody the wrong way? 

He has done a number of things, neatly, effectively and provocatively, though 
not perhaps for the first time. He has demonstrated that the word ‘State’ never 
. has meant anything, and could never in the nature of things be made to mean 
anything. He has shown that the classic question of the political philosophers, 
“Why should I obey the state?’ is consequently a silly question. Professor 
Gilbert Ryle might say of it that it is really asking “Why should I obey the ghost 
within the political machine?’ when machines should not be supposed to need 
ghosts inside them to make them work. 

The analysis of the language used by political theorists is taken further and 
made more sophisticated. Mr Weldon has attempted to unpick the tangle which 
has knotted the strands of inquiry since Descartes and Locke introduced the 
geometric method in the seventeenth century. To him, and to those who think 
as he does, the problems of politics are not puzzles, not like the problems of chess, 
to which there are always neat, completely satisfactory and final solutions. He 
makes effective use of Hume’s famous demonstration that the language of ‘ought’ 
can never arise from the language of ‘is’ in order to develop his view that what 
passes for political philosophy is, and always has been, a chimaera. It is apparently 
due to the conflation of descriptive sociology with the exploration of ethical 
assertions, both of them properly empirical undertakings. For ‘most of the 
questions of traditional political philosophy are not answerable. All of them are 
confused formulations of purely empirical difficulties. Writers on political 
institutions and statesmen, not philosophers, are the proper persons to deal with 
them.’ 

These are the last words of his book, and it is curious that they should merely 
repeat the question posed by Aristotle when he observed that the peculiarity of 
politics as a subject is that those who write about it are not those who practise it. 
The expressions Mr Weldon uses here are typical of a certain perverseness and 
irresponsibility in his writing which make the book more notable for what it does 
not achieve than for what it does. It is bad enough that a logician, or an admirer 
of logicians, whose first concern is for exactness of expression, should leave such 
an ambiguity as that between the ‘most of” in his first sentence and the ‘all’ in his 
second. But the confusion which these statements imply over the role of the 
philosopher in political and social inquiry is much worse than this. 

Much of what he says about the verbalism of political philosophy is both pene- 
trating and important. It is true that political theorists since Hume have pro- 
ceeded as if his criticism had never been made, that their logic has been as slipshod 
as their metaphysics has been outrageous. It is as foolish to apply the word 
‘discipline’ to a study which includes the works of Rousseau, Hegel and Marx 
along with those of Bentham and Mill, as it would be to apply it to the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament. It is also true that works of this sort are still being 
written as if the old conceptions of ‘philosopher’ and ‘philosophy’ had not been 
so severely handled by Moore, Russell and Wittgenstein. Indeed I think that 
it would be possible to demonstrate that discussion of these subjects still goes 
on as if Revelation was a possibility: rationalism seems to have stopped short 
at the point where it was to be assumed that a particular Revelation did not 
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THE ENGLISH EPIC 
AND ITS BACKGROUND 


‘A great critical survey’ Observer 


‘Dr Tillyard is to be congratulated on 
the firmness with which he pursues his 
idea and the skill with which he works 
itout . . . This is a brave book’ 

SIR MAURICE BOWRA 


‘This is a most distinguished book, a 
necessity for all students of literature 
and a delight for the amateur of letters 
... a notable and crowning achieve- 
ment’ Edinburgh Evening News 


540 pages 25s net 


Joseph H. Summers 


GEORGE HERBERT 
HIS RELIGION AND ART 


Lucid, scholarly, sympathetic, Pro- 
fessor Summers interprets the work of 
a much-loved poet and thinker, and 
charts the many currents of early 
seventeenth-century religious thought 
which affected Herbert. 


256 pages 21s net 


L. C. Knights 


POETRY, POLITICS AND 
THE ENGLISH TRADITION 


In his Inaugural Lecture as Professor 
of English in the University of Bristol, 
Mr Knights examines Shakespeare’s 
handling of political themes and shows 
how the study of literation can properly 
lead to the study of society and the 
ideas men live by. 


2s 6d net 
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The Economics of 


Resale Price Maintenance 
By B. S. YAMEY, B.COM. 


For all students of economics and 
members of trade associations. This 
book discusses the conditions that 
existed before the inception of price 
maintenance, its nature and effects, 
and the changes that are likely to 
take place if price maintenance is 
abolished. 25s. net. 


Stock Market Economics 


By M. S. Rix, author of Investment 
Arithmetic 


This book discusses the economies of 
marketable securities in this country, 
and deals with the relationship 
between the market and Government 
and Industry, and the public. It 
describes the nature of the securities 
involved, and examines investment 
motives and the theory of Stock 
Exchange prices. 25s. net. 


Business Finance 
By F. W. PAIsH, M.C., M.A. 
12s. net 


*...It should be especially appre- 
ciated by the University student and 
those wishing to know the various 
sources from which private enter- 
prise actually obtains its funds.’ 
Financial Times. 


Social Welfare 


By J. J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. 
Legal Member of the Town Planning 
Institute 


This is an abridgement of the stan- 
dard work Social Administration by 
the same author. The contents of 
the book follow the lines of the 
Course of Study in Social Adminis- 
tration of the University of London 
and incorporates the various social 
and economic changes which have 
taken place in recent years. 30s. net. 


Chess 
By C. H. O’D. ALEXANDER. 
Third Edition. 10s. net 


*...it is a pleasure to find an expert 
player who can expound the essen- 
tials of the game as clearly with his 
pen as with his pieces.’ British 
Chess Magazine. 


Pictorial Composition 
By J. K. PoPHAM 


A student’s book on the fundamen- 
tals of composition with suggestions 
for their practical applications. The 
author discusses the treatment of 
landscapes, interiors, still-lifes, 
figures and portraits, and his book is 
illustrated with many reproductions 
of his own work. 17s. 6d. net. 
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occur. Locke got himself into hot water for saying that the Deity could, if he 
wished, make matter think. I believe that a hypothesis somewhat like this, 
certainly nothing more respectable, is present as an assumption in the minds of 
those who undertake to explain society to us. 

The crucial relationship for them is now more than ever the traditional apposi- 
tion of mind and body, and the accusation which should be made against them 
is that they do not seem to be conscious of this fact. And it is justifiable to ask 
Mr Weldon whether this is a ‘puzzle’ or a ‘problem’. Is it an issue which could 
be cleared up by the amassing of more and more information? If it is not, why 
should we suppose that the greater experience of statesmen and the greater 
information of experts in government which should enable them to dispose 
of the critical issues of politics in general? 

Obviously a great many other questions are raised by this conclusion of his. 
His appeal to the authority of ‘statesmen’, for example, could be classified along 
with the appeal to the authority of countrymen and farmers which over most of 
the world and throughout nearly all of human history held up the biological study 
of plants and animals. It might be more useful to describe it as a further example 
of the pathetic fallacy that the tradition of political inquiry has made out of its 
Greek inheritance. By their failure to grasp the fundamental parochialism of 
Greek thought, modern thinkers have been led to suppose that the behaviour 
appropriate to the face to face society ef the méAis could be abstracted into a 
predictive system valid for all societies. Similarly when unable to formulate a 
general principle to cover a particular political case, men appeal to someone 
who knows the appropriate behaviour when faced with such a case. All this 
gets you nowhere in the theory of society. Individual experience is not informa- 
tion, and it cannot be abstracted. No more can a tradition of behaviour, so 
much insisted on by Oakeshott and our contemporary idealists. 

Mr Weldon might fairly say that some of the objections have been disposed of 
by him when he talks of ‘confused formulations of purely empirical difficulties’. 
But what is the function of a philosopher, even in the old and silly sense but 
certainly in the new and ‘logical’ one, but to fasten his attention on confused 
formulations? Are we to assume that he believes that in this little book he has, as 
a philosopher, reformulated all the empirical difficulties of politics in such a final 
way that they will never recur? And if this is the case, how will he reply to 
objections to his reformulations, as for instance to the formidable arguments 
against his position that the political association is just another voluntary associa- 
tion, or to the objection that he accords to ‘class’ an effectiveness which he denies 
to ‘state’ but for no better reasons? Will he answer as a philosopher, or a states- 
man, or just as a commentator, we might be rude and say, a journalist? It is to 
be hoped that he would agree that by denying the status philosopher (in the old 
sense) to the man who has to answer such questions does not mean that they 
can be answered without taking into account every known logical technique, new 
or old, positivist or otherwise. 

There are hints of something more fruitful in his occasional references to the 
psychological or anthropological reasons why the vocabulary of politics is as he 
finds it. Here we have the beginnings of a realization that the relationship between 
men is an emotional propinquity as well as a rational co-ordination. This circum- 
stance inevitably raises problems for the logician if only because the terms in 
which men conceive of their rational intercourse must be affected by their 
emotional togetherness, It seems, however, that Mr. Weldon fails to go further 
along this line because he is afraid of becoming a relativist. Like Mr E. M. 
Forster, he too wishes to give us his fainthearted Two Cheers for Democracy. 
But the substance of his argument that the political theory he prefers has an 
absolute superiority over others seems to amount to no more than.the fact that 
it permits of people like him to be encouraged to write books like The Vocabulary 
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of the man, his outlook, his very 
complex personality and his artistry. 
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as a genius of our time. 


16s. net 
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of Politics. It is in this respect, in my view, that his book most conspicuously 
fails of its purpose. It is required of contemporary logicians that they shall 
force upon the political theorists the dilemma which they have so successfully 
thrust upon the ethical theorists. This is not to be achieved by pretending that 
it really makes no difference whether we base our belief in our chosen political 
institutions on an out-moded metaphysic or on logical chicanery. 

PETER LASLETT 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The inclusion of any book in this list does not preclude its review in a later issue 
L. S. AMERY: My Political Life. Hutchinson, 25s. net. 
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